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The Lire of Joun Baptist Poquettn pe Mortere, 
a celebrated Frencu Porr. 


OHN een Poquelin, the Te- 


rence of his age, was bern at 
Parisin the year 1620, His father 
was uphol{terer to Louis XIII. and 
obtained for him the furvivorfhip 
of his poft: but his grandfather ta- 
king him fometimes to the play, he 
conceived fuch an averfion to his 
own trade, that he defired his 
grandfather to prevail with his pa- 
rents to give him a tafte of litera- 
ture; to which his father confen- 
ted, and he was put toa college of 
Jefuits, where, under the tuition 
of the famous Gaffendi, he imbibed 
the principles of that found philo- 
fophy, which ferved as a founda- 
tion for all his comic produétions, 
In 1641, the King having gone in- 
to Narbonne, his academical pur- 
fuits were interrupted, from the 
neceflity he was under of fupplying 
his father’s place, who, oppreffed 

No. 38. Vou. LY. 


with age and infirmities, was no 
longer in a condition to attend the 
court, This intermiffion was, how- 
ever, of fhort duration, His father 
died; his paffion for the ftage, 
which had been his primary incen- 
tive to ftudy, revived with greater 
vigour than ever; and having for- 
med a company of fome young men’, 
who had a talent for declamation, 
they played at Paris, and took the 
name of The Illuftrious Theatre. 
Poquclin then aflumed the name of 
Moliere, and wrote fome fhort co- 
medies, to be ated in the country. 
The firft regular piece he compofed 
was called 1’ Etourdi. or, The Blun- 
derer, which was performed at Ly- 
ons in 1653. Such was the fuccefs 
of this firft cflay, that it drew al- 
moft all the {peétators from another 
company, which happened at the 
fame time to be fettled at Lyons, 

Ffe '  feveral 
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feveral of whom followed Moliere 
into Languedoc, and engaged in 
his fervice. 

From Languedoc, about the clofe 
of the year 1657, he departed with 
his company for Grenoble, where 
he continued during the carnival of 
1658. Thence he removed to 
Rouen ; and having, during certain 
intervals of thefe periods, made pri- 
vate excurfions to Paris, he had the 
good fortune to pleafe the King’s 
brother, who, granting him his pro- 
teétion, and making Moliere’s com- 

any his own, introduced him to 
his Majefty, and the Queen me- 
ther. 

This ag ted made their firft 
appearance before their Majelties 
and the whole court, the 24th of 
O€tober, 1658, on a ftage ereéted 
on purpofe, in the guard-room of 
the old Louvre; and they were fo 
well received, that the King was 
pleafed to give orders for their fet- 
tlement at Paris. In 1663, Moliere 
obtained a penfion of a thoufand 
livres; and two years after, his 
company was taken into his Ma- 
jefty’s fervice. From this period, 
to the clofe of his life, he conti- 
nued, without intermiflion, togive 
new plays, moft, if not all, of 
which, were very highly and juftly 
applauded, He introduced a true 
tafte for comedy on the French 
theatre, and lafhed the vices and 
follies of the age. He was a good 
aétor, as well as an excellent poet. 
Moliere ufed to read his comedies 
to an old fervant-maid of his, and 
when any of the comic paffages 
made little or noimpreffion upon 
her, he altered them, being con- 
vinced, by experience, that unlefs 
fhe laughed, they would not take 
upon the ftage. 

His death was very furprifing. 
Being to a& Le malade imaginaire, 
that is, The imaginary fick man, he 
was taken fo ill before it began, 
that he was advifed to put it off ; 


but confidering the number and 
dignity of the fpeftators, he was 
unwilling to fend them away, and 
aéted his part with fuch intenfenefs, 
that he did not perceivethe increafe 
of his illnefs ; but when he came to 
that part of the play in which he 
was to counterfeit being dead, he 
was fo weak, that it was thought 
he had really expired. As they 
had much difficulty to make him 
ftand up, they advifed him to with- 
draw ; but the play being far ad- 
vanced, he thought he could go 
through it without further preju- 
dice; but as he was {peaking of 
rhubarb and fenna, in the conful- 
tation of phyficians, the blood if- 
{ued out of his mouth ; when being 
carried home, and all medicines 
proving ineffeétual, he died the 
fame evening of an effufion of 
blood, the 17th of February, 1673, 
in the fifty-third year of his age. 
Moliere being a player, there was 
great difficulty in obtaining per- 
miffion from the Archbifhop of Pa- 
ris to inter his body in confecrated 
ground. His remains were depo- 
fited at St. Jofeph’s, a dad vt 
eafe to the parifh-church of St, 
Euftace. 

However bleffed in other re- 
{peéts, Moliere feems to have been 
particularly unhappy in a wife; 
and it is alledged, that it was from 
experimental knowledge, he fo re- 
markably diftinguifhed himfelf ia 
defcribing matrimonial jars, and the 
diftreffes of jealous hufbands. His 
wife was Madame La Beéjart, a 
daughter of theaéttrefs of that name, 
and born when her mother was 
with him at Languedoc: it has 
been fufpefted that he was her fa- 
ther. Be that as it may, he cer- 
tainly married her foon after he 
had fettled with his company at 
Paris ; a circumftance which, from 
her turbulent difpofition, and her 
incontinence, he ceafed not to be- 
wail to his lateft hour. 

The 
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The report of his having a€tually 
died upon the ftage, while he was 
himfelf reprefenting a dead man, 
gave birth to a number of epitaphs, 
and other little flights of poetry. 
None, however, have been more 
defervedly admired than the four 
following Latin verfes. 


Rofcius hic fitus eft triftt Molierus in 
urnd, 
Cut genus humanum ludere, ludus 
- erat. 
Dum ludit mortem, mors indignata 
jocantem 
Corripit, et mimum fingere feva 
negate 
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“ Here Moliere lies, the Rofeius of 
his age, . 

%* Whole pleafure, while he liv’d, 
was to engage 

s¢ With human nature in a comic 
ftrife, 

“6 ~_ perfonate it’s follies to the 
ife, 


« But — Death, offended at his 
play. 
« Would not be jok’d with in fo 


free a way: 
s* He, when he mimick’d him, his 
- voice reftrain’d, 
“ And made him be in earneft what 
he feign'd.” : 


————ooS——————E=IT 


A Short Account of the Jrws. 
(Oe prefentinte the Jews who 


at prefent infeft this kingdom, 
if we look back to. the reign of 
William the Conqueror, we fhall 
find that he was the firft Monarch 
who brought over, at his invafion, 
a confiderable numble of thofe peo- 
/ ple called Jews, and were fettled 
in certain f{treets by themfelves in 
London, of which the Old Jewry 
was the chief, They had a Judge 
appointed over them, to decide all 
controverfies between themfelves, 
or with the Chriftians; they had 
alfo a High Prieft, (who was con- 
firmed in his office by the King) 
and Synagogues allowed them. 
They were always hated by the 
people, for their extortions and 
ufury; and rather tolerated than 
loved by the Kings, becaufe they 
now and then fleeced them. But 
having grown fo very intolerable 
and audacious to the nation, by 
their witchcraft, poifoning, clip- 
ping of money, counterfeiting of 
hands and feals, crucifying of chil- 
dren privately, and cruel ufury, 
nothing would fatisfy the people 
but the utter extirpation of them 
out of the kingdom; to which 


King Edward I. did not very un- 
willingly yield, becaufe they were 
allowed to carry nothing away with 
them, but fome {mall matters to 
bear their charges, by which they 
left him a valt treafure. 

Touching the above depreda- 
tions they were guilty of, and the 
hatred that was fhewn to them b 
the lower clafs of people in thoke 
days, and the great oppreffion the 
laboured under, by being fo conti- 
nually fleeced by their .feveral So- 
vereigns, Hiftory gives us the fol- 
lowing account: 

In the reign of Richard I: anno 
1189, we read of a great difturb- 
ance among them on the day of his 
coronation, owing to the Jews who 
refided in London, and who were 
forbidden by proclamation to make 
their appearance at Weftminftcr, 
on occalion of the coronation ; yet 
notwithitanding this, fome of thofe 
people, prompted by motives of 
curiolity, did attend, and others, 
to offer their prefents to gain favour 
of their new King, and to get into 


_ Weltminfter Abbey; in which at- 
:tempt they were repulfed by fome 


of the King’s domeftic fervants 


an 
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-and a réport was direétly propa- 

- gated, that his Majefty had given 
orders that all the Jews fhould be 
deftroyed ; on which the populace 
immediately attacked thofe poor 
people, and killed all they could 
lay their hands upon ; not content 
with this, they haftened to the city, 
where they maffacred great num- 
bers of them, robbed their houfes, 
and fet fire thereto; this example 
was followed in the towns of Nor- 
wich, St. Edmundfbury, Lincoln, 
Stamford, and Lynn. This horrid 
deed was applauded by the Monks, 
who at that time infefted the city 
likewife, and who pretended it was 
a meritorious aétion ; but the King 
was of a different opinion, for he 
had feveral of the murderers and 
riagleaders taken, and hanged 
m the next day. In the fame year 
of the reign of this Monarch, 10 
per cent. was paid for money, but 
the Jews frequently extorted much 
more. 

In 1219, King John, whoat that 
time fhewed little veneration for 
the Roman Pontiff, did not fhew 
much refpeét to the Jews; he was 
then raifing an army for the de- 
fence of Ireland, and he determin- 
ed that the Jews fhould defray the 
expence of the expedition. ‘Lhefe 
very unhappy people, whofe riches 
expofed them to more misfortunes 
than their religion, were feized all 
ever the kingdom, and cruelly 
treated until they ranfomed them- 
felves. One Abrams, a Jew of 
Briltol, refufed to fubmit to this ex- 
tortion; on which King Johnis 
{aid to have ordered a tooth to be 
drawn every day till he complied 
with the demand of 10.000 marks. 
After lofing feven teeth, he paid 
the cnonnous ranfom; by which 
raeans the King railed about 60,000 
marks, in all, from the Jews. 

Soon after, the Barons and the 
chief men of the kingdom being 
in dilpute with their Sovereign, 
marched opto London, and haying 


. 
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fecured the gates of the city, they 
plundcred the houfes of the Jews, 
and then deftroyed them. 

In the reign of Henry III. anno 
1241, Peter of Savoy, one of the 
Quecn’s uncles, came over to Eng- 
land, and was fea{ted f{umptuoufly, 
knighted, and made Earl of Rich- 
mond, befides many gifts beftowed 
on him out of the Jews pockets, 
who were compelled by the King 
that year to pay 20,000 marks. The 
Jews of the city of Norwich having 
prefumed to circumcize a Chaiftian 
child, were punifhed in an exermh- ° 
— manner, and the Jews of 

ondon were fuppofed to have had 
ne concern in, or knowledge of the 
tranfation. The’ King made the © 
above circumftance a pretence for 
extorting the 20,000 marks from 
them, which they paid to avoid that 
perpetual imprifonment with whieh 
they were threatened, in cafe of 
refufal. 

In. 1242, on ‘the King’s return 
from France, after his fecond ex- 
pedition, which proved as unfuc- 
celsful and unfortunate as the firlt, 
by having {pent all his trealure up’ 
on ftrangers, he impofed another 
tax upon the Jews ; and took from 
Jew Aaron, of York, four marks 
of gold, and four thoufand marks 
of falver. 

in 1247, when many diforders 
prevailed in the kingdom, which 
were feverely felt by the middling 
and lower clafs ef people, owing to 
the money being fo fhamefully 
clipped and fweated by the Jews 
and money changers, fo that no one 
piece was above half it’s value, 
which obliged Government to call 
in all the light money and recoin 
it; the public were obliged to al- 
low a difcount of no lefs than thir- 


tcen pence in the pound for the 
bare coinage ; a great {um in thofe 
days. 

In 1249-50, the King’s treafure 
beingat a very low ebb, his fubjeéts 
did not feel it fo much asthe Jews. 

One 











@ne Abrams, who was found a de- 
linquent, was forced to pay feven 
bundred marks for his redemption. 
Aaron, another Jew, proteited, 
that the King had, fince his voyage 
into France, taken from him, at 
different times, thirty thouland 


- marks of filver, befides two hun- 


dred marks of gold, which he had 
prefented to the Queen, In like 
manner he ferved many other of 
the Jews, 

In 1256, after the King’s arri- 
val from France, where he had 
again {pent all his money, the Lon- 
doners were obliged to pay him 
three thoufand marks for fuffering 
a prifoner to efcape; and the poor 
jews were again {crewed up and 
¢t out to farm, to the rich Earl of 
Cornwall, to make the beft of them 
he could. 

November oth, Anno Domini 
3261, a quarrel happened in the 
church of St. Mary Cole, at the 
corner of the Old Jewry, in the 
Poultry, between a Chriftian and a 
Jew, when the latter having dan- 
geroufly wounded the former, he 
endeavoured to make his efcape; 
but being purfued by the populace, 
was overtaken and killed ia his 
own houfe, Several other Jews 
fell vitims to the enraged mob, 
who deftroyed their houfes and 
robbed them of very confiderable 
poffeffions and propertics, 

In the Eafter week of the year 
1264,a Jew having demanded more 
than legal intereft on the loan of 
only twenty fhillings for the {pace 
efaweck ; the populace affembled 
in all parts of the city, attacked the 
Jews with fo diabolical a rage, that 
about 500 of them were moft in- 
humanly murdered; their fyna- 
gogues and their houfes deftroyed ; 
and thofe who efcaped by means 
of the humanity of particular per- 
fons, were fecured in the ‘Towerof 
London from farther infults. 

During the difturbances of the 
late reign, the Jews, by bribing the 
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all the privileges of native Chrif- 


tians, They purchafed houles, , 


lands, and manors; fat on jurics, 


enjoyed {cifin and the wardfhip of . 


Chriftian heirs, together with the 
rights of prefentation to livings. 
This indulgence raifed a clamour 
among the Clergy, and gave great 


offence to all forts of people. ‘The ~ 


King himfelf was fhocked at the 
{candalous connivance of his father 
in this particular; and at his defire, 
a law was enaéted by the Parlia- 
ment which fat at Weftminfter, in 


‘the year 2275,to difqualify al Jews 


from holding fee or freehold, and 
to prevent their lending moncy on 
ufury to Chriftians, under the fe- 
vercft penalties, It was alfo fur- 
ther ordained, that they fhould 


wear badges on their upper gar- 


ments by way of diftinétion. 

In a Parliament held at Weft- 
miniter, inthe month of O&ober 
1275, the ftate of the coinage was 
taken into confideration, The na- 
tion had fuffered exceedingly for 
fome time, from the clipping of the 
coin, which had raifed he price of 
every neceflary of life to an excef- 
five degree, and almoft ruined it’s 
foreign trade: on inquiry, the Jews 
wie iael to tee. been he au- 
thors of that mifchievous practice 5 


upon which, all of that nation were" . 


feized on the fame day, in the 
month of November, in all parts of 
= ; their houfes were fearched 
and their perfons imprifoned ; and 
a confiderable quantity of clippings 
being found in their poffeffions, they 
were upon the fulleft evidence de- 
clared guilty by Commiflioners ap- 
— for that purpole ; two hun- 

red of them were hanged in Lon- 
don, befides thofe who fuffered in 
other parts of England. 

In the year 1285, the Jewith Sy- 
nagogues in London were deftroy- 
ed, by command of John Peckham, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

At a Pasliament held at Welt. 
mintter, 
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King’s Council, were admitted to. 
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minfter, in the beginning of the 

ear 1290, an A& was pafled for 
Banithing all the Jews out of the 
kingdom for ever, they having 
rendered themfelves fo odious to 
the whole kingdom by their ufury 
and extortion ; they were ordered 
to depart the kingdom before the 
firt of November (enfuing,) on 
pain of death, and all their wealth, 
except only fuch fums as were ne- 
ceflary to defray the expence of 
thcir voyage to the Continent, was 
confifcated to the King. Many of 
thefe unhappy wretches in their 
paflage were murdered by the ma- 
riners of the fhips on board which 
they took paffage, through the hope 
of finding treafure concealed about 
them. 

Here follows a fhort hiftorical 
account relative to the different ba- 
nifhments of the Jews in feveral 

arts of the world, after having fuf- 
Soot grievous mulfts and ranfoms 
almoft all over Europe, 

Firft, Anno 
Out of England, by Edward I, 1290 
-France, by Philip the 
— * © © * 
——- Spain, by Ferdinand 
the Catholic, - - 
——-- Portugal, by Emma- 
° nucl, - - 7c - tay 
—~-- Naples and Sicily, by 
Charles V. - - - 1539 


1307 


1492 
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To make mention of their pro- 
ceedings in foreign parts, and the 
great numbers of them that infeft 
all populous towns and cities 
abroad, would be voluminous; as 
we find their hanifhment from this 
country was for fome time, until 
the year 1655, when Manaffch Ben 
Ifrael_made propofals to Oliver 
Cromwell, who held a conference 
thereon, for admitting the _— 
Nation to exercife trade and wor- 
fhip in England, 

laving again made their footing 
good on the Britifh hore, they kept 
increafing in various fly siralticns, 
until 1697, they, with others fome- 
what like themfelves, fet up a moft 
reigning fcandal in the new art of 
Stock-jobbing, which was grown 
up into fuch a deep myftery of de- 
ceit and impudence, that it ob- 
ftru€ted all other trades, and taught 
many the trick of living by their 
wits, without any vifible means .of 
induftry or known ability ; but this 
mifchief was in fome meafure re- 
moved, by a Bill brought in Parlia- 
ment, to reftrain the numbers as 
well as the evil pra€tices of Bro- 
kers and Stock-jobbers, &c, which 
Bill was figned by King William 
III. on Friday, April 16th, anno 
1697. 

CamPEN. 


————Sa EE 


A brief Outline of the Origin and Progre/s of the Excuisa 


LANGUAGE. 


HEN the Ancient Britons 

were fo harraffed and o 
refed by the invafions of the 
cots and Piéts, that their fituation 
was truly miferable, they difpatched 
a formal embafly to the Saxons, a 
warlike people, inhabiting - the 
North of Germany, with folicita- 
tions of {pecdy relief. In confe- 


quence of this invitation, the Sax- 
ons came over to Britain, and were 
fuccefsful in repelling theincurfions 
of the Northern barbarians. Hav- 
ing thus performed the ftipulated 
fervice, they ought, in juftice, to 
have left the Britons in the peace+ 
able poffeffion of their country. 
But a barbarous policy diétated | 
2 very 
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very different meafures ; they faw, 
with a rapacious fatisfaétion, the 
weak and defencele(s ftate of the if- 
landers, and refolved to take advan- 
tage of it. By means of continual 
re-inforcements from Germany, 
they at length eftablifhed them- 
felves in the greateft part of South 
Britain, after difpoffelling the ori- 
ginal inhabitants. 


To thefe barbarians, who thus. 


founded feveral petty kingdoms in 
our ifland, and introduced their 
own laws, language and manners, 
we are indebted for the ground- 
work ofthe Englifh-tongue ; which, 
even in it's prefent {tate of cultiva- 
tion, and notwithftanding the fuc- 
ceflive augmentations and improve- 
ments which it has received from 
various channels, difplays very 
confpicuous traces of it’s Saxon 
original. 

The Saxons did not long remain 
in quiet poffeffion of this kingdom; 
for the Danes, a hardy and adven- 
turous nation, who had long infef- 
ted the North Sea with their pira- 
cies, began, before the middle of 
the ninth century, to ravage the 
Englifh Coafts. Their firft at- 
tempts were, in geheral, attended 
with fuch fuccefs, that they were 
encouraged to a renewal of their 
ravages; till at length, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, 
they made themfelves mafters of 
the greateft part of England, 

Though the period, during which 
thefe invaders occupied the Eng- 
lifh Throne, was very fhort, not 
greatly exceeding half a century, 
it is highly probable, that fome 
change was introduced by them in- 
to the language fpoken by thofe 
whom they had fubdued ; but this 
change cannot ke fuppofed to have 
been very confiderable, as the Da- 
nifh and Saxon languages _ arofe 
from one common fource, the Go- 
thic being the parent of each, 

No, 38. Vol, IV. 


The next conquerors of this 
kingdom, after the Danes, were the 


Normans, who in the year 1066,” 


introduced their leader, William, 
to the poffeffion of the Englifh 
Throne. This Prince, foon after 
his acceffion, endeavoured to bring 
his own language into ufe among 
his new fubjeéts; but his efforts 
were not very fuccefsful, as the 
Saxons entertained a great antipa- 
thy to thofe haughty foreigners, In 
procefs of time, however, many 
Norman words and phrafes were 
incorporated into the Saxon lan- 
guage; but it’s general form and 
conitruétion ftill remained the 
fame, 

From the Conqueft to the Refor- 
mation, the language of which we 
are treating, continued to reccive 
occafional acceffions of forcign 
words, till it acquired fuch a de- 
gree of copioufnefs as to adapt it 
for the reception of that polifh 
which it has gained from writers of 
tafte and genius in the laft and pre- 
fent centuries. Dursing this period, 
the learned have enr:ched it with 
many appofite and fignificant ex- 
preffions, drawn from the treafures 
of Greck and Roman literature; 
the gay and the fafhionable have 
imported occafional fupplies of 
French, Spanith, Italian, and Ger- 
man words, gleaned during their 
foreign excurfions; and the con- 
ne€tions which we maintain, by 
the medium of Government and 
Commerce, with many of the re- 
moteft nations in the world, have 
made fome additions to our native 
vocabulary. 

In this manner did the ancient 
language of the Anglo Saxons pro- 
ceed, through the various ftages of 
innovation, and the feveral grada- 
tions of refinement, to the for- 
mation of the prefent Englifh 
tongue. 
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The following ingenious and entertaining Obfervations on Pro« 
PERTY in general are from Mr. Biacxstone’s fecond Book of 
Commentaries on the Laws of ENGLAND. 


OTHING fo generally firikes 

the imagination, and engages 

the affeétions of mankind, as the 
right of property, or that fole and 
defpotic dominion which one man 
claims and exercifes over the exter- 
nal things of the world, in total 
exclufion of the right of any other 
individual in the univerfe ; and yet 
there are very few, that will give 
themfelves the trouble to confider 
the original and foundation of this 
right. Pleafed as we are with the 
offeffion, we fecm afraid to look 
Back to the means by which it was 
acquired, as if fearful of feme de- 
feé&t in our title; or, at beft, we 
reft fatisfied with the decilion of 
the laws in our favour, without 
examining the reafon or authority 
upon which thofe laws have becn 
built. We think it enough, that 
our title is derived by the grant of 
the former proprietor, by defcent 
from our anceftors, or by the laft 
‘will and teftament of the dying 
owner ; not caring to reflcé, that 
(accurately and ftrictty {peaking) 
there is no foundation in nature, or 
in natural Jaw, why a fet of words 
upon parchment fhould convey the 
dominion of land; why the fon 
fhould have a right to exclude his 
fellow-creaturcs {rem adeterminate 
fpot of ground, becaufe his father 
had done fo before him; or why 
the occupier of a particular field, 
or of a jewel, when lying on his 
death-bed, and no longer able to 
maintain poffeflion, fhould be in- 
titled to tell the reft of the world 


which of them thould enjoy it after’ 


him. Thefe inquiries, it muft be 
owned, would be ufelelefs and even 
troubleiome in common life; and. 
yet, conlidering the law as a ra- 
worval icienee, it cannet be impro- 


per, or ufelefs, to examine the ru- 
diments and grounds of thefe pofi- 
tive conftitutions of fociety. 

In the beginning of the world, 
we are informed by holy writ, the 
all-bountiful Creator gave to man 
** dominion over all the earth, and 
over the fifth of the fea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” This-is the only true and 
folid foundation of man’s dominion 
over external things; and, while 
the earth continued bare of inhabi- 
tarits, it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that all was in eommon amang 
them, and that every one took from 
the public ftock, to his own ule, 
fuch things as his immediate ne- 
ceffities required, 

Thefe general notions of proper- 
ty were then fufficient to anfwer 
all the purpofes of human life ; and 
might, perhaps, ftill have anfwered 
them, had it been poffible for man- 
kind to have remained in a ftate of 
primeval fimplicity. Not that this 
communion of goods feems ever to 
have been applicable, even in the 
earlicft ages, to aught but the * fub- 
ftance” of the thing; nor could be 
extended to the * ufe” of it. For, 
by the law of nature and reafon, he 
who firft began to ufe it acquired 
therein a kind of tran%ient propers 
ty, that lafted fo long as he was 
ufing it, and no longer; or, to {peak 
with greater precifton, the right” 
of poffe {lion continued for the fame 
time only that the “ a&” of poffef- 
fion lafted. Thus the ground was 
in common, and no part of it was 
the permanent property of any mar 
in particular; yet whoever was in 
the occupation of any dctermirate 
fpot of it, for reft, for fhade, or the 
like, acquired for the'time a fort of 

ownerfhip, 
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ownerfhip, from which it would 
have been unjuft, and contrary to 
the law of nature, to have driven 
him by force ; but, the inftant that 
he quitted the ufe or occupation of 
it, another might feize it, without 
injuftice. Thus alfo a vine, or other 
tree, might be faid to be in com- 
mon, as all men were equally inti- 
tled to it’s produce; and yet any 
private individual might gain the 
dole property of the fruit, which he 
had gathered for his own repaf : 
a doétrine well illuftrated by Cice- 
ro, who compares the world toa 
great theatre, which is common to 
the public, and yet the place which 
any man has taken is, for thetime, 
his own, 

But, when mankind increafed in 
number, craft, and ambition, it be- 
came neceflar$ to entertain concep. 
tionsof more permanent dominion ; 
and to appropnate to individuals 
not the immediate “ ufe” only, but 
the very “ fubftance” of the thing 
to be ufed. Otherwife innumerable 
tumults muft have arifen, and the 
good order of the world been con- 
tinually brokenand difturbed, while 
a variety of perfons were ftriving 
who fhould get the firft occupation 
of the fame thing, or difputing 
which of shem had aétually gained 
it. As humen life, alfo. grew more 
and more refined, abundance of 
conveniencies were devifed to ren- 
der it more eafy, commodious, and 
agreeable ; as, habitations tor fhel- 
ter and fafety, and raiment for 
warmth and decency. Butno man 
would be at the trouble to provide 
either, fo long as he had only an 
ufufru@uary property in them, 
which was to céa‘e the inftant that 
he quitted poffeflion ; ---if, as 
foon as he walked out of his tent, 
or pulled of his garment, the next 
ftranger who came ‘by would have 
aright to inhabit the one, and to 
wear the other. In the cafe of ha- 
bitations in particular, it was natu- 
ral to obferve, that even the brute 
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creation, to whom every thing elle 
was in common, maintained a kind 
of permanent property in their 
dwellings, efpecially for the protec- 
tion of their young ; that the birds 
of the air had nefts, and the bealts 
of the field had caverns, the inva- 
fion of which they efteemed a very 
flagrant injuftice, and would facri- 
fice their lives to preferve them. 
Hence a propeity was foon efta- 
blifhed in every man’s houfe and 
home-{ta!!; which feem to have 
been originally mere temporary 
huts, or moveable cabins, fuited to 
the defign of Providence for more 
7 peopling the earth, and 
uited to the wandering life of their 
owners, before any extenfive pro- 
‘pod in the foil or ground was elta- 
lifhed. And there can be no 

doubt, but that moveables of eve 
Rind became fooner appropriated, 
than the permanent fubftantial foil ; 
partly becaufe they were more fuf- 
ceptible of a long occupancy, which 
might be continued for months to- 
gether without any fenfible inter- 
ruption, and at length, by ufage, 
ripen into an eftablifked right ; but 
principally becaufe few of them 
could be fit for ufe, till improved 
and meliorated by the bodily labour 
of the occupant ; which bodily la- 
bour, beftowed upon any fubjeé 
which before lay in common to all 
men, is univerfally allowed to give 
the faireft and moft reafonable title 

to an exclufive property therein. 
The article of food was a more 
immediate call, and therefore a 
more early confideration, Such as 
were not contented with the fpon- 
taneous produét of the earth, fought 
for a more folid refrefhment in the 
fl-th of beafts, which they obtained 
by hunting. But the frequent dif- 
appvintments, incident to that me- 
thod of provilion, induced them to 
gather together fuch animals as 
‘were of amore tame ani! fequaci- 
ous nature ; and to eftablifh a per- 
manent property in their flocks and 
Gg2 herds, 
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herds, in order to fuftain themfelves 
in a lefs precarious manner, partly 
by the milk of the dams, and partly 
by the flefh of the young. 

All this while, the foil and paf- 
ture of the earth remained ftill in 
common as before, and open to 
every occupant, except, perhaps, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where the neceffity of a fole and 
exclufive property in lahds (for the 
jake of agriculture) was earlier felt, 
and therefore more readily com- 
plicd with. Otherwife, when the 
multitude of men and cattle had 
conlfumed eyery convenience on 
one {pot of ground, it was deemed 
a natural right to feize upon and 
occupy fuch other lands as would 
more eafily fupply their neceffities. 
This praétice is flill retaincd among 
the wild and uncultivated nations 
that have never been formed into 
civil ftates, like the Vartars and 
others in the Eaft; where the cli- 
mate itfelf, and the boundlefs ex- 
tent of their territory, con{pire to 
‘yetain them ftill in the fame favage 
flate of vagrant liberty, which was 
univerfal in the earlieft ages; and 
which, Tacitus informs us, centi- 
nued among the Germans till the 
decline of the Roman Empire. We 
have, alfo, a ftriking example of 
the fame kind in the hiflory of 
Abraham and his nephew Lot. 
When their joint fubftance became 
fo great, that pafture and other 
conveniencies grew fcarce, the na- 
tural confequence was, that a flrife 
arofe between their fervants: fo 
that it was no longer pra€ticable to 
dwell together, 

Upon the fame principle was 
founded the right of migration, or 
funding colonies to find out new 
habitations, when the mother coun- 
try was overcharged with inhabi- 
tanis; which was praétifed as well 
by the Phacnicians and Greeks, as 
the Germans, Scythians, and other 
northern people. And, fo long as 
it was confined to the ftocking and 


cultivation of defart uninhabited 
countries, it kept ftri€tly within the 
limits of the law of nature. But 
how far the feizing on countries al- 
ready peopled, and driving out or 
maffacring the innocent and de- 
fencelefs natives, merely becaufe 
they differed from their invaders in 
language, religion, cuftoms, govern- 
ment, or colour; how far fucha 
condu& was confonant to nature, 
reafon, or Chriftianity, deferved 
well to be confidered by thofe who 
have rendered. their names immor- 
tal by thus civilifing mankind, 

As the world by degrees grew 
more populous, it daily became 
more difficul: to find out new fpots 
to inhabit, without incroaching up- 
on former occupants, and, by con- 
{tantly occupying the fame indivi- 
dual fpot, the fruits of the eart}t 
were confumed, and it’s fpontane- 
ous produce deftroyed, without any 
provifion for a future fupply or fuc- 
ceflion. It therefore became ne- 
ceffary to purfue fqme regular me- 
thod of providing a conftant fuh- 
fiftence; and this neceflity pro- 
duced, or at leaft promoted and en- 
couraged the art of agriculture. 
And the art of agriculture, by a re- 
gular conneétion and canfequence, 
introduced and eftablifhed the idea 
of a more permanent property in 
the foil, than had hitherto been re- 
ceived and adopted, It was clear 
that the earth would not produce 
her fruits in fufficient quantities, 
without the affiftance of tillage ; 
but who would be at the pains of 
tilling it, if ancther might watch 
an opportunity to feize upon and 
enjoy the produ& of his induftry, 
art, and labour? Had not therefore 
a {eparate property in lands, as well 
as moveables, been vefted in fome 
individuals, the world mult have 
continued a foreft, and men have 
been mere animals of prey ; which, 
according to fome philofo»hers, is 
the genuine {tate of nature. Where- 
as now (fo gracioufly has Provi- 
: , sid deuce 
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dence inierwoven our duty and our 
happinels together) the relult of this 
very necefhiy has been the-enno- 
bling of the human fpecies, by giv- 
ing it Opportunities of improving 
it’s *‘ rational” faculties, as well as 
of exerting it’s “ natural.” Necef- 
fity begat property; and, in order 
to infure that property, recourfe 
was had to civil fogiety, which 
brought along with it a long train 
of infeparable concomitants; flates, 
government, laws, a 
and the public exercife of religious 
duties, Thus conneéted together, 
it was found that a part only of fo- 
ciety was fufficient to provide, by 
their manual labour, for the necel- 
fary fubfiftence of all: and leifure 
was given to others to cultivate the 
human mind, to invent ufcful arts, 
and to lay the foundations of {ci- 
ence. 

The only queftion remaining is, 


how this property became a@ually 


veflted ; or what it is that gave man 
an exclufive right to retain, ina 
permanent manner, that fpecific 
land, which before belonged gene- 
rally to every body, but particular- 
ly to nobody ? And, as we before 
obferved, that occupancy gave the 
rigkt to the temporary “ ufe,” of the 
foil, fo it is agreed, upon all hands, 
that occupancy gave alfo the ori- 
ginal right to the permanent pro- 
perty in the * fubftance” of the 
earth itfelf; which excludes every 
one elle, but the owner, from the 
ule of it. 

Property, both in lands and 
moveables, being thus originally 
acquired by the firft taker, which 
taking amounts to a declaration, 
that he intends to appropriate the 
thing to his own ule, it remains in 
him, by the principles of univerfal 
law, till fuch time as he does fome 
other at which fhews an intention 
to abandon it: for then it becomes, 
naturally {peaking, ‘ publici juris” 
once more, and is liable again to 
be appropriated by the next occu- 
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pant. So if one is poffeffed of a 
jewel, and cafis it into the fea, or 
a public highway, this is fuch an 
exprefs dereliGlion, that a property 
will be vefted in the firft fortunate 
finder that will feize it to hisown 
ule. But, if he hides it privately 
in the earth, or other fecret place, 
and it is dilcovered, the finder ac- 
quires no property therein ; for the 
owner hath not by this aé declared 
any intentian to abandon it, but 
rather the contrary: and, if he 
lofes or drops it by accident, it 
cannot be colleéted from thence, 
that he defigned to quit the poffef- 
fion; and therefore in fuch cafe the 
property {till remains in the lofer, 
who may claim it again of the fine 
der. And this, we may remember, 
is the doétrine of the law of Eng- 
land, with relation to treafure 
trove. 

But this method, of one man’s 
abandoning his property, and an- 
other's feizing the vacant pofleffion, 
however well founded in theory, 
could not long fubfift in fa&. It 
was calculated merely for the rudi- 
ments of civil fociety, and neceffa- 
rily ceafed among the complicated 
interefts and artificial refinements 
of polite and cftablifhed govern- 
ments. In thefe it was found, that 
what became inconvenicnt or ufe- 
lefs to one man, was highly conve- 
nient and ufeful to another; who 
was ready to give in exchange for 
it fome equivalent, that was equal- 
ly defirable to the former proprie- 
tor. This mutual convenience in- 
troduced commercial traffic, and 
the reciprocal transfer of property 
by fale, grant, or conveyance: 
which may be confidered either as 
a continuance of the original pof- 
fe flion which the firft occupant had; 
or as an abandoning of the thing by 
the prefent owners, and an imme- 
diate fucceflive occupancy of the 
fame by the new proprietor. The 
voluntary dereliétion of the owner, 
and delivering the poffeffion to an- 
other 
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ether individual, amount fo a tranf- 
fer of the roperty ; the proprietor 
declaring tis intention no longer to 
occupy the thing himfelf, but that 
his own right of occupancy fhall be 
vefted in the new acquirer, 

Fhe moft univerfal and effc&ual 
way of abandoning property, is by 
the death of the occupant ; when, 
both the aétual poffeffion and inten- 
tion of keeping po'leflion cealing, 
the property, which is founded up- 
on fuch poffeffion and intention, 

ht alfo to ceafe of courfe. For, 
paturally fpeaking, the inftant a 
man ceafes to be, he ceafes to have 
any dominion: elfe, if he had a 
sight to difpofe of his acquifitions 
one moment beyond his life, he 
would alfo have a right to dire& 
their difpofal for a million of ages 
after him ; which would be highly 
abfurd and inconvenient. All pro- 
rty mutt therefore ceafe upon 
Seath, confidering men as abfolute 
individuals, and unconneéted with 
civil fociety : forthen, by the prin- 
ciples before eftablifhed, the next 
immediate occupant would acquire 
2@ right in all that the deceafed pof- 
feffed. But, as under civilifed go- 
vernments which are calculated for 
the'peace of mankind, fuch a con- 
Ritution would be produétive of 
endlefs difturbances, the univerfal 
law of almoit every nation (which 
is a kind of fecondary law of na- 
ture) has either given the dying 
perfon a ge of continuing his 
property, by difpofing of his pof- 
feffions by will; or, in cafe he neg- 
Ie&s to difpofe of them, or is not 
permitted to makeany difpofition at 
all, the municipal law of the coun- 
try then ftcpsin, and declares who 
fhall be the fucceffor, reprefenta- 
tive, or heir of the deceafed; that 
is, who alone fhall have a right to 
enter upon this vacant poffeffion, 
in order to avoid that confufion, 
which it’s becoming again common 
would occafion. And farther, in 
cafe no teftament be permitted by 
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the law, or none be made, and nq 
heir canbe found fo qualified as the 
law requires, {till, to prevent the 
robuft title of occupancy from again 
taking place, the doétrine of ef. 
cheats is adopted in almoft every 
country ; whereby the Sovereign 
of the ftate, and thofe who claim 
under his authority, are the ulti- 
mate heirs, and fucceed- to thofe 
inheritances, to which no other 
title can be formed. 

But, after all, there are fome few 
things, which, notwithftanding the 
general introdu@tion and continu- 
ance of property, muft fill una- 
voidably remain in common; be- 
ing fuch wherein nothing but an 
ufufru€tuary property is capable of\ 
being had; and therefore they ftill 
belong to the firft occupant, during 
the time he holds poffeffion ofthem, 
and nolonger. Such (among others) 
are the elements of light, air, and 
water; which a man may occupys 
by means of his windows, his gar- 
dens, his mills, and other conve- 
nicncies: fuch alfo are the genera- 
lity of thofe animals which are faid 
to be “ ferz naturz,” or of a wild 
untameable difpofition ; which any 
man may feize upon and keep for, 
his own ufe or pleafure, All thefe 
things, fo long as they remain in 
poffeffion, every man hasa — to 
enjoy without difturbance ; but if 
once they efcape from his cuftody, 
or he voluntarily abandons the ufe 
of them, they return to the com- 
mon ftock, and any man elfe has 
an equal right to feize and enjoy 
them afterwards. 

Again ; there are other things, in 
which a permanent property may 
fubfift, not only as to the yr 
rary ufe, but alfo the folid fub- 
{tance ; and which yet would be 
frequently found without a propri- 
etor, had not the wifdom of the law 
provided a remedy to obviate this 
inconvenience. Such are forefts 
and other wafte grounds, which 
were omitted to be es 
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4 the general diftribution of lands: 
he fuch alfo are wrecks, eftrays, and 
he that fpecies of wild animals, which 
“in she arbitrary conftitutions of pofi- 
ef- tive law have diftinguifhed from 
cry the reft by the well-known appel- 
ign Jation of game. With regard to 
‘im thefe and fome others, as diftur- 
Iti- bances and quarrels would fre- 
ofe uently arife among individuals, 
her eontending about the acquifition of 
this {pecies of property & firft oc- 
few cupancy, the law has therefore 
the wifely cut up the root of diffenfton, 
inu- 
una- 
. be- 
t an 
le of\ ; 
Rill A Jeweller, who carried on aw 
uring extenfive traffic, and fupptied 
hem, the deficiencies of one country by 
thers) the fuperfluities of another, leaving 
, and his own home, with a valuable af- 
cupys fortment of diamonds, for a diftant 
is gare region, took with him his fan, and 
onves a young flave whom he had pur- 
snera- chafed in his infancy, and had 
re faid brought up more like an adopted 
A wild, fhild, than a fervant. They per- 
ch any formed their intended journey, and 
ep for . the merchant difpofed of his com- 
1 thefe modities with great advantage ; 
nain in but, while preparing to return, he 
right to was feized os a peftilential diftem- 
; but if per, and died fuddenly in the me- 
uftody, tropolis of a foreign Prince. This 
the ufe Sccident infpired the ungrateful 
e com- flave with a with to poflefs his maf- 
fe has ter’s treafures, and rclying on the 
i enjoy total ignorance of ftrangers, and 
the kind behaviour every whcre 
rings, in fhewn him by the Jeweller, he de- 
rty may clared himfelf the fon of the de- 
. tempo- ceafed, and took charge ef his pro- 
lid fub- perty. The true heir of courfe de- 
yould be nied his ee and folemnly 
2. propri- avowed himfelf to be the only fon 
f the law of the defun&, who had long be- 
viate this JM fore purchafed his antagonifl asa 
 forelts flave, This conteft produced va- 
;, which nous Opinions. . It happened that 
priated in the -flave was a young man, of 
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by vefting the things themfelves ia 
the Sovereign of the ftate; or elfe 
in his repvefentatives, appointed 
and authorifed by him, being ufu- 
ally the Lords of manors. And thus 
the legiflature of England has uni- 
verfally promoted the grand endsof 
civil fh so ; the peace and fecu- 
rity of individuals, = fteadily pur- 
fuing that wife and orderly maxim, 
of affigning to every thing, capable 
of ownerfhip, a legal and determi- 
nate owner. 


comely perfon, and polifhed man- 
ners; while the Jeweller’s fon was 
unfavoured by nature, and fill 
mere injured in his education by 
the indulgence of his parents, This 
yr aa. operated in the minds 
of many to fupport the claims of 
the former ; but fince no certain 
evidence could be produced on ¢i~ 
ther fide, it became neceflary to re- 
fer the difpute toa Court of Law. 
There, however, from a total want 
of proofs, nothing could be done. 
The magiftrate declared his inabi- 
lity to decide on unfupported affer- 
tions, in which each party was 
equally pofitive, This caufed a re~ 
= of the cafe being made to the 
rince, who having heard the par- 
ticulars, was alfo confounded, and 
at a lofs how to decide the queftion. 
At length a happy thought occur- 
red to the chief of the Judges, and 
he engaged to afcertain the rea} 
heir. The two claimants bein 
fummoned before him, he cohen 
them to ftand behind a curtain pre- 
ared for the occafion, and to pro- 
je& their heads through two open- 
ings; when, afier hearing their fe- 
veral arguments, he would cut off 
the head of him who fhould be 
proved the flave. This they rea- 
dily aflented to; the one, from a 
reliance 
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reliance on his honefty, the other 
from a confidence in the impoffi- 
bility of a deteétion. Accordingly 
each taking his place, as ordered, 
thrufted his head through a hole in 
the curtain ; an officcr {tood in the 
front with a drawn {cimitar in his 
hand, and the judge proceeded to 
the examination. After a fhort de- 
bate, the judge cried out, “ Enough, 
enough, ftrike off the villain’s 
head ;” andthe officer who watch- 
ed the moment, Icaped between the 
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two youths fo fuddenly and unex 
pettedly, that the impoftor ftartled 
at the brandifhed weapon, and haf- 
tily drew back his head ; while the 
Jeweller’s fon, animated by con- 


fetous fecurity, flood unmoved, The 
judge immediately dgcided for the 


latter, and ordered the fraudulent 
flave to be taken into cuftody, to 
receive the punifhment duc to his 
diabolical ingratitude, while the 
Court refounded with fhouts of aps 
plaufe at the ingentous trial, 
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The following Account of the Works now carrying on at 
CuersourG fo make an Haven for Ships of War, may be 
acceplable to many of our Readers. 


N the open fea, above a league 
from the town, and within half 

a mile welt of a rock, calied I’lfle 
Pelce, a pier is begun, with defign 
of conduéting it on-to the fhore, 
fomewhat beyond Point Hommet, 
about two miles weftward of Cher- 
bourg. In order to this, a ftrong 
frame of timber work, of the fhape 
of atruncated cone, having been 
conftru€ted on the beach, was 
buoyed out, and funk in a depth of 
water ; which at loweft ebb is 35 
feet, and where the tide rifes near 
20 fect. The diameter of this cone 
at bottom is about 60 yards, it’s 
height 70 feet; and the area on it’s 
top large enough to receive a bat- 
tery of cannon, with which it is 
hereafter to be fortified. It’s folid 
contents are 2500 French toifes ; 
which in our meafure, (allowing 
the French foot to be tothe Englifh 
as 144 to 135) will anount to 
24,250 cubic yards nearly, Several 
other cones of equal dimenfions 
are funk at convenient diflances 
from each other ; forming the line 
of the pier: their number when 
complete it is faid will be forty. As 


6 


foon as any of them is carried to it’s 
place, it is filled with ftones, which 
are dug from Mount Rouille and 
other rocks near the coaft, and 
brought on horfes to the fhore ; 
whence they are conveyed to the 
cones in veilels of forty, fixty, or 
eighty tons burthen. In like man- 
ner,, but with much greater labour 
and expence, the fpaces between 
the cones are filled up with ftones 
thrown loofecly into the fea, till the 
heap is raifed above the water. On 
this mafs, as on a foundation, a 
wall of mafonry-work is to be erec- 
ted. ‘Lhe length of the whole is 
near five milcs. On I’Ifle Pelee 
and Point Hommet, before men- 
tioned, fortifications are conftruc- 


ted bomb-proof to defend the ha- 


ven and pier. It is the opinjon of 
fome perlons that this ftupendous 
mole may be injured or deftroyed 
by what is called a ground fea, 2. ¢ 
a fea when the waters are agitated 
to the bottom; and this happens 
when a ftrong wind, after having 
put-the waves in motion, fuddenly 
thilts to the oppofite quarter, 
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Busan. A Comic Story. f 
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[Embellifhed with a beautiful Print, finely engraved by Cotzyer. 


HE Duke of Brabant for feven 

years carried on a war in 
Flanders. His forces were com- 
manded by Wolfort, who reduced 
to obedience every place in the 
Earldom, except Bruges, which at 
this time heldout, and made a brave 
refiftance. Wolfort, by his fuc- 
ceffive viétories, beholding hisown 
ftrength, and by continual largefles, 
having drawn over the army to fa- 
vour his defigns, threw off his al- 
legiance to the Duke, and feized 
upon the Earldom. The ufurper, 
which generally happens, foon 
comtnenced tyrant, determining to 
hold what he had gained with cir- 
cumvention, by force, prefcriptions, 
and bloodfhed. Florez, the young 
Earl of Flanders, being a minor, 
his father-in-law Gerard, guided 
for him the reins of government, 
and at the beginning of the war, 
forefecing the impending ftorm, 
fled with him to Bruges, where he 
placed him with an eminent mer- 
chant, under the feigned name of® 
Gofwin; after which, Gerard re- 
tired to a place called Beggar’s 
Bufh, fo named, becaufe the place 
of refort, and rendezvous, of out- 
laws, bands of robbers, and compa- 
nies of famous beggars, Ele was 
chriftened by the eon, Claufe, 
being very fententious, yet very 
perfuafive in his harangues. They 
difguifed him’ in fuch a manner, 
that it would be difficult ‘for his 
moft intimate friend to difcover 
him. Gerard had a daughter named 
Jaculin, whom he left behind, on 
account of her being betrothed to 
Lord Hubert, a friend to the young 
Karl ; but on account of his great 
intereft, he became the favourite, 
and firft Privy-Counfellor to Wol- 
fort, who conferred all hondurs, 
No, 38. Vow IV. 


rewards, and places of truft, ac- 
cording to his reports, 

At the commencement, and due 
ring. the trowtbles in Flanders, the 
great and good, as they ever will 
in the iron reign of tyranny and 
opprefiion, emigrated to forcign 
patts, or retired to thofe places in 
the country, which held out to 
them the profpei of eate and fecu- 
rity. Among thefe was Vandunk, 
a merchant, who tock with him, 
befides isis wife, Margaret Ger- 
trude, daughter to the old Duke of 
Brabant, whom he adopted as his 
daughter, and called Bertha, They 
retired to Bruges; of which, in the 
{pace of two or three years, he 
was, on account of his patriotifm, 
and deteftation of Wolfoit, elected 
a Burgomafter. Within this pe- 
riod of time, Gofwin had obtained 
the efteem, not only of his princi- 
pal the merchant, but of the inha- 
‘bitants of Bruges in general, who 
were furpfifed at the inftances of a 
great and noble mind, which he 
continually difplayed. Gertrude 
alfo had, like the new blown rofe, 
unfolded a fine clufter of beauties, 
and was reckoned, not only the 
moft handfome, but the moft ac- 
complifhed maiden in all Bruges, 

Gerard, who was fecluded at 
Beggar's Bufh, had arrived to the - 
diftinguifhed honour of hing of 
that community ; and by the means 
of his fubjefts held an unfufpe&ed 
correfpondence with Lord Hubert, 
and his lovely daughter Jaculin 5 
while, at the fame time, he had the 
wit to work his way into the affec- 
tions of Gofwin, under the difguife 
of a merchant’s clerk, whom the 
harfh treatment of his mafter had 
drove from his friends, kindred, 
and native home, compelling bim 
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to feck a refuge from their cruclty ftole from him, as from an enemy, 
at Beggar’s Bufh. But Gofwin without one farewel? “ Why,” 
was efpecially attached to Claufe, faid he, * fhould you leave a friend, 
on account of his information whofe unwearied fludy has been to 
which he communicated to him of advance you? Have I not made 
Bertha, whofe beauty and accom- you mafter of my fecrets? What- 
plifhments made ftrong impreffion ever I have poffeffed, was it not 
on his heart, and their mutual love your’s? Or, rather, have I not 
increafed, as they increafed in age courted you to command it? Yet, 
and excellent qualifications, after all thefe ties and bonds of 
In the mean time, Wolfort ha- friendfhip, to forfake me! Come, 
ving heard of the blooming charms you muft give me a reafon.” “ I 
of Jaculin, expreffed his defireof know,” replied Hubert, “ my 
feeing her at Court; and finding flight hath forfeited my head, and 
this not to anfwer his purpofe, ne I know what a ftrange monfter 
fent her a prefling invitation, you have made of yourfelf. The 
couched in terms which amounted rude foldier, by your exprefs com- 
to an exprefs command. Gerard, mands, has killed fuch as were fer- 
otherwife Claufe, received an ex- vants, or thought friends to Ge- 
refs of the Earl’s inclinations, rard; nay, they vowed the like to 
ns fome of his trufty fubjeéts, him; whigh expeing, he with 
who were placed by him as {pies, his fon, the proper Earl, forfook 
to watch the motions of Wolfort. the city, and thus happily has ef- 
He trembled for the {afety of his caped your fury ; though it is more 
beloved daughter, and, without than feared they fell among the 
having communicated his inten- reft. Now to my private wrong ; 
tions to Lord Hubert, had hercon- his daughter, the lovely daughter 
veyed privately to Beggar’s Bufh. of the noble Gerard, your luft hath 
Here fhe underwent a complete al- frighted from my arms,- This 
teration in her drefs, and, by va- hoped-for partner of my lawful 
rious arts, of perfon too. ‘Lhe beg- bed, 1 was wandering to recover ; 
gars perceiving her keen wit, and and, if you think this a frivolous 
infinuating addrefs, were remark- , pretence, fay, had I not reafon 
ably fond of her, without knowing fufficient to leave you, when you 
fhe was the daughtcr of their King. are grown fo odious, that my ftay, 
They called her Minchin, and elec- with all your grace and favours, 
ted her to the place of fuperinten- makes my life irkfome ? Here take 
dant of the dairy, annexing tothcir it fecurely, and give me this proof 
gift a handfome falary. Hubertno of your pretended friendfhip, that 
fooncr heard his lofs of Jaculin, I may die by you, and not your 
though by what means rone could hangman.” Wotfort, as if over- 
tell, than he fat pining, like grief come by Hubert’s reafoning, fighed 
upon a monument. At length, and wept. “ Let,” faid he, thefe 
finding life a burden, he one day tears fpeak forme. “ By all that's 
departed in fcarch of her. Wolfort facred Iam ferious, Hubert. You 
having heard that he had left him, have made me fenfible what furies 
without his permiflion, aitributcd torment a bad man, Can you think 
his flight to another caufe ; incon- where Florezis, or Gerard, or your 
fequence of which fome of his love, or all who are profcribed ? I 
guards were dilpatched different will make them fatisfa€tion with 
ways, who foon brought him back, penitence unfeigned; nay I will 
and prefented him to Wolfort. refign what I have ufurped, and 
‘Lhe tyrant demanded, why he had — fogced unjuftly from them, Take 
6 you 
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you the trouble to find them out: 
I have received intelligence, that 
fome of them are in Bruges, this 
may dire&t your courfe, Hemp- 
fkirk, my Captain, fhall go with 
you, and in my name ratify all that 
you promife, Truft me you have 
made me once more fit for focicty, 
1 hope of good men too.” 

Hubert was far from believing 
the heart and tongue ef Wolfurt 
were in confonance: however, 
concealing his doubts, he {et off 
with Hempfkirk for Bruges, and 
took up his abode with Vandunk ; 
at whofe houle he difcovered Ger- 
trude, called Bertha, and was fur- 
prifed at percciving her beauty and 
fine accomplifhments, The day 


after his arrival he was bleffed with 
the fight of Florez, in the charaéter 
of Gofwin, the merchant ; for fuch 
he was now; and excecdingly be- 
loved by the inhabitants of Bruges, 
who looked upon his honourable 


dealings, and unbounded benevo- 


. lence, with admiration and delight. 


Hubert, during his continuance 
with Vardunk, difcovered the bafe 


’ defigns of Hempfkirk, and that he 


was piaced about him only as an 
obferver of his condu&t. He there- 
fore difappeared fuddenly, and re- 
paired to Beggar’s Bufh, where he 
affumed the appearance of a hunif- 
man, and under this, ¢ould fcarce- 
ly be known by his moft intimate 
acquaintance. He had been but a 
few days among the jovial crew, 
before his penetrating difcernment 
difcovered Gerard, and other ex- 
iles, But how great his joy was 
no words can exprefs, when, in 
Minchin, he thought he recognized 
his dear Jaculin, ‘To fatisfy him- 
felf of the truth of what he moft 
earncftly wifhed, he thus began a 
converfation with the fair maid. 

Hub, Come hither, Minchin? 

Min. No, no, I am not at fuch a 
diftance but I can hear you. 

Hvb, What was your father's 
name, {weet wench ? 
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Min. Hc is gone to heaven, 

Hub, Is it not Gerard, {weet ? 

Min. 1 will ftay no longer. (Oh, 
faid fhe to herfelf, how my heart 
melis! yes, yes, it is he; itis my 
dear love.) My mother is an old 
woman, and my brother avas 
drowned at fea, catching cockles. 

Hub. Pray letme fee your hand; 
fure 1 fhould know that ring! 

Min. Oh, Hubert, Hubert ! 

Hub. Do you know me? 

Min. No, indced, I never faw 
you, 

Hub. You are not Minchin. 

Min, Yes, gentleman, I am, and 
I fhall be maaried to-morrew to a 
capper, 

Hub, Muft you? and does the 
capper love you? 

Min. Yes, yes; he will give me 
pies, and look in my eyes thus, 

Hub. Will you love me, and 
leave this man? I will wait upon 
you, and make you hand{fome nofe- 
gays. 

Min. And where wil} you ftick 
them ? 

Hub. Here in your bofom, love, 
and make a garland for your fair 
brow, 

Min. And will you love me, 
deed-law ? 

Hub. With all my heart. 

Min, Call me to-morrow then 3 
we will have brave cheer, an go 
to church together, Good evening 
to you, fweet! 

Hub. But one word more, fair 
Minchin. 

Min, I muft be gone a milking. 

Hub. You fhall prefently ; did 
you never hear of a young maid, 
called Jaculin ? 

Min. 1 find I am difcovered, 
Hark in your ear! You mutt not 
know me ; love {till ; and be ever 
conftant, my dear Hubert, 

After this converfation, Hubert, 
Gerard, Jaculin, with Ginks and 
Ferret, (two difguifed gentlemen) 
made an excuriion to Bruges, in 
order to exercilc their talents, and 
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pick up a little news. Thcy were 
rejoiced to hear of, and fee their 
friends, unknown by them, but 
were furprifed to find the difcourfe 
of all turn upon nothing bat the 
merchant, Golwin. He was wife, 
young, and rich; reputed fo rich, 
that, whatever bottom was brought 
to harbour, hts bill would pats ua- 
queftioncd for her lading, His 
fhips returned fafe with the bef 
commoditics, as if he were mafter 
of the teas. A cargo was offered 
to him, valued at thirty thoufand 
guilders ; he would give only twen- 
ry-eieht, unlefs the merchant would 
liberate a man, who at his {uit was 
thrown into prilon, for a pretend. 
‘ed piracy: the bargain was made 
on the merchent’s terms ; Gofwin 
give his note, ata fhort date ; and 
the fuppoled pirate was rettored to 
h's difconfolute family, A fhip at 
the fame time returned from the 
Fatt, fieighted with imdico, ‘coc:i- 
nea! andrich tufts. Gofwin was 
cefrous of being a chapman, but 
told the merchant he was already 
oeutofeath., The latter proceeded 
with hin immediately about the 
prices of the diferent commodities, 
and then. without the leaft feruple, 
took Gaolwin's bil, drawn at fix 
months, forthe whole fum. This 
venture ace hia rather unealy 3 
yet he world fay, why fhould I 
diflraft the cracious protection and 
care of intinite power, and never 
Mrling cooinets, Mv credit ftands 
fair with ail the world; and my 
ih ps are expected home in lefs than 


three months; bus to his great af- 
tonifhnent, three, four, five months 


clipfed: no returis; nor any tie 
dings of lvs veilels. Elis creditors 
bersato think ali this range, and 
asthe dey of payment drew near, 
rogvive thor toneucs a wanton li- 
borty. The news of Golwin’s bar- 
ean, with the fetal confequences 
that were jail ready to enfue, had 
been related to Ciaule, circumiten- 
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ftantially, by his faithful emiffaries 
He tmmediately raifed from the 
banditti, the beggars, and his 
friends, the amount of Gofwin’s 
debts. The day before the princi- 
pal payment became due, he calied 
upon his friend. © Blefling upon 
you matter,” faid Claufe, “ why 
droop you thus? I do not afk the 
caufe, for I am well acquainted 
with every circumftance that has 
led to your prefent fituation, your 
country has almoft daily fhowered 
down alms upon me. There are 
the hurdred thoufand crowns your 
greedy creditor requires; afk no 
queftions, exprefs not a fingle ac- 
knowledgment ; all my happinefs 
centers in fupplying your wants.” 
Gofwin lifted up his hands, faying, 
* The ways of heaven are indeed 
dark and intricate; who can find 
them out unto perfection ?” But if 
the whole town were the next day 
allonifhed at Gofwin’s pundual 
payment of his demands; .how 
much more did they wonder at 
hearing the guns upon the walls 
firing, to congratulate him on tbe 
fafe arrival of the Rebecca and Su- 
fan, and that the Speedwell, within 
two hours, would arrive at her 
port. ‘ Well, Claufe,” faid Gof- 
win, “ in thefe uncommon events, 
who can refrain from acknowledg- 
ing the interpofitian of an inviflible 
divine agent. To him] afcribe the 
honour and glory, And now, my 
beloved friend, you fhall drefs from 
my wardrobe, and we will pay a 
vifit to Vandunk. My lovely Ger- 
trude by this time mourns my long 
abfence ; I muft carry my joy to 
her, for fhe alone is the crown of 
al! my comforts.” When arrived 
at Vandunk’s, they found Hemp- 
ikirk there, who, as the glafs cir- 
culated, began to caft many reflcc- 
tions upon the intended marriage 
of Gofwin with Bertha; nay, he 
proceeded to liberties with Ger- 
trude, Gofwin bid him ftand off; 
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words enfued, and the Captain 
ftruck the merchant. *¢* I love not 
ablow,” faid Gofwin; “ take that 
in exchange.” ‘The confequence 
of this was a challenge, and they 
met in a foreft, a mile from Beg- 
gai’> bufh, Golwin had fearcely 
‘drawn ins fword, when he found 
himie!f furrounded by four rufhans, 
At the fame inftant, Claute rufhed 
in, well attended ; difperted the af- 
failants; and took Hempfkirk pri- 
foner. He was condemned by a 
jury of beggars to be hanged, and 
committed to the hunt{man, Hu- 
bert, with a ftri& charge to keep 
him in fafe cuftody till the hour of 
his appointed execution. 
Hempfkirk finding himfelf in 
fuch an alarming fituation, offered 
Hubert large promifes to releafe 
hin. The huntfman raifed a num- 


ber of difficulties; but thefe being 
lurmounted, he promifed, upon 
certain conditions, not only to fet 


him free, but if his mafter, Wol- 
fort, would come himfelf, with a 
company of foldiers, to deliver 
Florez, the :profcribed Earl, into 
his hands, with all his followers, 
The bargain was ftruck, time and 
place fixed, and Hemphkirk return- 
ed to Wolfort; while his heart ex- 
panded with joy at his unexpeéted, 
and, what he thought, extraordi- 
dinary fuccefs. Nor was the trea- 
cherous Wolfortlefs delighted with 
the expeétation of being in one 
hour revenged on all his enemies. 
In thedead of night, Wolfort, with 
Hempékirk, and his men, began 
their march. At the edge of the 
foreft they were met by the huntf- 
man, who undertook to be their 
guide ; he fet forward with Wol- 
fort and Hempfkirk, and it was 
agreed the foldiers fhould follow 
the found of a horn. Arriving at 
the {cene of a€tion, the huntfman 
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immediately flepped afide, and‘in- 
troducing his friends, prefented 
them one by one to the tvrant. 
** This, Sir,” faid he, “ is Florez, 
lately Gofwin, the merchant; this 
Gerard his father-in-law, known 
in thefe parts by the name of Claule; 
this Jacuiin, who dreads your fight, 
called Minchin; this Gertrude, 
daughter to the Duke of Brabant; 
thele four are brave and honeft 
gentlemer., whom you may remem- 
ber to have bamfhea; lal} of all, 
the leaft worthy of notice, but for 
the hate he bears you, | am Hu- 
bert, that Hubert whom you would 
have deceived, and the chaftity of 
whofe love you would have vio- 
lated.” He now winded his horn, 
which immediately brought in a 
party of his fricnds from the city, 
and Beggar's Bufh. “ Nay, ftart 
not Wolfort,” continued he, * your 
guard is entangled in the forett, 
and their horfes in the ftables of 
Bruges. Nothing remains then 
but to arraign you at the bar of 
judgment.” He then enumerated 
the evils brought upon Flanders by 
his cruel oppreffion, and produced 
a letter’ found upon his Captain, 
proving beyond a doubt, that he 
was employed, by any means, to 
deftroy every one of the exiles, 
which Hubert might difcover. 
Upon this, fentence was paffed to 
hang Hempfkirk on the nearcft 
tree, which was immediately exe- 
cuted; and Wolfort was ordered 
to clofe confinement, to which he 
was direétly efcorted. All Bruges 
now came forth in proceffion to 
hail their beloved Earl, Florez; 
and the reft were made happy 
with the lawful enjoyment of their 
loves; and with every mark of fa- 
vour which the new proclaimed 
Earl of Flqnders could bettow upon 
them, 
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ae Decay of Crassicat Learninc—senrra!l Knowledge of Science fubfite 
tuted rn it's Placemmwith fone curfory Remarks en feverat of our modern 


Tranflators, &c. 
My Lord, 
EARNING, yeu obferve, has. 


long fince been alliduoufly 
cultivated by Engi thmen, who, 
wiclding with equ.l dexter:ty the 
iword and the pen, have rendered 
themfelves not more renowned 
emong foreigners as warriors, than 
diftinguifhed as philofophers. 

The charatter of a kinzdom, like 
that of an individual, remains un- 
queltioned for a contiderable time 
after the ceffution of thofe caufes 
by which it was eftablifhed, and 
Great Britain is diftinesified on 
the Continent for it’s crudition ; 
though erudition, once it’s tavour- 
ite care, has long {ince been genc- 
rally neglected. An acquaintance 
with all {ciences feems to be the 
prefent objeét of my countrymen, 
yather than a knowledge of one, 
and our moft eminent writers are 
chiefly confpicuous for the number 
and varicty of their fubjetts, 

I cannot but fincerely regret that 
claffical learning thould have be- 
come thus negleéted, as the ftudy 
of the Greck and Roman writers 
enlargcsour ftock of ideas, flrength- 
ens onr underftlauding. refines our 
tafe bv habituaring us to the pureft 
and mot clegant graces ef eompo- 
fition. and banifhes from our bo- 
foms that bigotry which men of 
uninforme:! minds arc apt to enter- 
fain in favour of thet native coun- 
to, “Tints neglect of erudition vas 
bow att bated to our many excel 
tent verhons of the bell clafhic au- 
soars; and, T think, atiribut.d to 

I: is natural that 
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people fhould feel unwilling to em- 
ploy years in the ftudy of the dead 
languages, that thes might become 
enabled to enjoy the beautics of 
Homer and Virgil, when they can 
already read the elegant and {pi- 
rited tranilations of them by Pope 
and Dryden. Who, unacquainted 
with Greek, would endeavour to 
learn it, that they may perule Eu- 
ripides, when they can refer to his 
dramas in their native tongue by 
Potter; or who, ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, will {tudy it for the 
fake of Terence, when they have 
him already tranflated to their 
hands by the correct and free pen 
of Colman ? — Indeed, there is 
fcarcely any celebrated writer of 
ancient times who has not been 
ably rendered into Englifh; and 
even the modern verlions are fo 
various, that I muft content myfelf 
without cnumerating all their 
names, fince they may not all very 
readily occur to my recolleétion, 
Potter's Euripides you have al- 
ready perufed, and appear to think 
that, though it poffefles confidera- 
ble merit, it cannot boaft much of 
the fpirit of the original. To Pol- 
whele, likewile, you objc& as a 
tranflator. and cenfure him for wri- 
ting verie like 2 pedant, rather than 
a poet. Pottcr, 1 agree with you, 
is accafionally harfh and inelegant, 
and abounds too much with {cho- 
lailic 2fiectation ; but from Pol- 
whelc i have received confiderable 
pleafure. Tic is not born a poet. 
Tis verfe, however, though by no 
neans the moft exquifitely potith 
cd, is noi deformed by any glaring 
inclegance, 
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inelegance, or the leaft deficiency 
in point of grammar, Tafker is, 
in my Opinion, by no means qua- 
lified for a tranflator of Pindar, 
whole wild and enthufiaftic genius 
cannot poflibly be transferred into 
the works of a writer fo correé& 
and phlegmatic. Perhaps, indeed, 
we have at prefent no tranflator of 
the claffics, who, if he were tied 
by the telt of criticilm, would ef- 
cape with praife, unalloyed by a 
confiderable degree of cenlure, un- 
lefs it be Colman, whele verfon of 
Terence appears to me at leaft to 
refle&t, with great fdelii. the fpi- 
rit of the oricinal: .t is elegant 
without labour, and fa.niiiar with- 
out meannels. 

Our modern tranflations of the 
celebrated ‘Iii ith end fralian a. 
fuperior to thc of the Greek anc’ 
Roman writers, acd will coufer no 
fmall literary repute on the names 
of Sir William Jones, Mr. La-'ey, 


_ and Mr. Hoole, Sir William jones 


is a poet by nature; and we wre not 
to wondcr, therefore, at <ifeover- 
ing fo great a portion of the genius 
of the Orientals, in his verfions of 
fome of the moft «ciebrated odes 
But to an 
European tafle, unscenflomed to 
the bold imagery of ihe Afiatic na- 
tions, they appear to abound wth 
turgities, and, 1f they can be called 
fplendid, to dazzle by thcir fplen- 
dour. We meet with nothing but 
a mafsof metaphors. We feck for 
fimplicity, but feek in vain; and 
with difguft turn away from beau 
ties which cloy by their redun- 
dancy. 

Yet though born a poet, Sir Wii- 
liam is not fo infpired by nature as 
Mr. Hayley, whofe verfion of 
Dante’s Znferno merits the warmeft 
culogium, as it cannot but cb‘ain 
the molt enthufiaflic admiration. 
The intermixture of lines is regu- 
larly maintained with the moft 
{crupulous nicety ; and every per- 
fon, acquainted with the flyle of 
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Italian verfification, can eafily con- 
ceive how very difficult it muft be 
to write Englifh poetry, of any. to- 
lerable length, whole rhimes fhall 
recur with the fame frequency and 
the fame artful difpofition, Which 
we may obferve in the ftanzas of 
Spencer, This Hayley has done, 
who uniformly maintains the metre 
of Dante, and concludes his tranf- 
lation with the like number of lines, 
without once appearing cramped in 
his fenfe or dave in his expref- 
fion. His verfe flows with the 
fatne eale as it would have done, 
had he not confined himilelf to fo 
ftri€ an imitation; and in his de- 
{cription as well as metre, he con- 
flanily preferves the ftyle of his 
original—gloomy, awful, and fub- 
lime. However, though he has 
tranflated dine for line, he has not 
rendered word for word,* but occa- 
‘onally changed the expreffion to 
one of a fynonimous nature ; for to 
do otherwife, would not have 
proved tnercly difficult, but abfo- 
lutcly empofible. It is to be hoped, 
that this excellent writer will gra- 
tity the lovers of polite literature 
by a publication of the whole ver- 
fior, of which the three cantos, 
now alluded to, were only intended 
as a f{pecimen., 

Hoole’s Metaftafio and Taffo, 
though of inferior merit when com- 
pared tothe Dante of Hayley, are 
produéttions that place their author 
in the firft rank of Englifh Tranf- 
lators. His Metaftaho deferves 
much praife, but does not appear 
to have fo great a claim to pancgy- 
ric as his Taflo, whofe Gerufalem 
Liderata he has rendered into Eng- 
lifh verfe with confiderable ele. 
gance and great fidelity. In this 
work, he has occafionally borrow- 


-_--~~— 





* ++ But thou the fervile office 
doft decline, - 
“ Ofrend’ring word for word, and 
line for line,” 
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ee Deray of Crassicar Learninc—coneral Knowledge of Science fubftie 
tuted in it’s Placemwith foie curfory 


Tranflators, &c. 


My Lord, 


EARNING, you obferve, has _ 


long fince been alliduoufly 


cultivated by Eng! thmen, who, 
wielding with equel dexterity the 
iword and the pen, have rendered 
themfelves not more renowned 
emong foreigners as warriors, than 
diftinguifhed as philofophers. 

The charatter of a kinzdom, like 
that of an individual, remains un- 
queltioned for a contiderable time 
after the ceffation of thofe caufes 
by which it was eftablifhed, and 
Great Britain is diftingsified on 
the Continent for it’s crudition ; 
though erudition, once it’s favour- 
ite care, has long {ince been genc- 
rally neglected. An acquaintance 
with all f{ciences feems to be the 
prefent obje&t of my countrymen, 
yather than a knowledge of one, 
and our moft eminent writers are 
chiefly confpicuous for the number 
and varicty of their fubjetts, 

I cannot but fincerelv regret that 
claMfical learning fhould have be- 
come thus negleéted, as the ftudy 
of the Greek and Roman writers 
enlargesour tock of ideas, flrength- 
ens our underflauding. refines gur 
tafle bv habituaring us to the pureft 
and mott clegant graces ef compo- 
fition, and banifhes from our bo- 
foms that bigotry which men of 
uninformed winds are apt to enter- 
fain in favour of they native coun- 
to. This negleét of erudition aas 


bse attjbated to our many excel 
fent verhons of the belt claflic au- 
roars; and, T think, atirtbuted to 
K's tvac caafe, Itis natural that 
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Hil. 
Remarks on Several of our modern 


people fhould feel unwilling to em- 
ploy years in the ftudy of the dead 
languages, that thes might become 
enabled to enjoy the beauties of 
Homer and Virgil, when they can 
already read the elegant and f{pi- 
rited tranilations of them by Pope 
and Dryden, Who, unacquainted 
with Greek, would endeavour to 
learn it, that they may perule Eu- 
ripides, when they can refer to his 
dramas in their native tongue by 
Potter; or who, ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, will {tudy it for the 
fake of Terence, when they have 
him already tranflated to their 
hands by the correét and free pen 
of Colman? — Indeed, there is 
fcarcely any cclebrated writer of 
ancient times who has not been 
ably rendered into Englifh; and 
even the modern verlions are fo 
various, that I muft content myfelf 
without cnumerating all their 
names, fince they may not all very 
readily occur to my recolleétion. 
Potter's Euripides you have al- 
ready perufed, and appear to think 
that, though it poffeffes confidera- 
ble merit, it cannot boaft much of 
the fpirit of the original, To Pol- 
whele, likewile, you obje& as a 
tranflator, and cenfure him for wri- 
ting verie like a pedant, rather than 
a poet. Pottcr, 1 agree with you, 
is aceafionally harth and inelegant, 
and abounds too much with {cho- 
laitic 2fiectation ; but from Pol- 
whelc I have received confiderable 
pleafure. Hic is not born a poet. 
Ilis verfe, however, though by no 
means the moft exquifitely potifhe 
cd, is uot deformed by any glaring 
inclegance, 




















































inelegance, or the leaft deficiency 
in point of grammar, Talker is, 
in my opinion, by no means qua- 
lified for a tranflator of Pindar, 
whole wild and enthufaftic genius 
cannot poilibly be transferred into 
the works of a writer fo correé& 
and phlegmatic. Perhaps, indecd, 
we have at prefent no tranflator of 
the claflics, who, if he were tried 
by the telt of criticilm, would ef- 
cape with praife, unalloyed by a 
confiderable degree of centure, un- 
lefs it be Colman, whele verfion of 
Terence appears to me at leaft to 
refle&t, with great fdclii, the fpi- 
rit of the orizinal: .t is elegant 
without labour, and faniiiar with- 
out meannels. 

Our modern tranflations of the 
celebrated ‘Jin kifh and fralian a. 
fuperior to th.'c of the Grcek anc 
Roman writers, acd will confer no 
fmall literary rcpute on the names 


of Sir William Jones, Mr. Ha~'ey, 


_ and Mr. Hoole, Sir William jones 


is a poet by nature ; and we ure not 
to wonder, therefore, at «<ilcover- 
ing fo great a portion of tie genius 
of the Orientals, in his verfions of 
fome of the moft celebrated odes 
among the Eafterns. But to an 
European tafte, unecenitomed to 
the bold imagery of the Afiatic na- 
tions, they appear to abound with 
turgities, and, if they can be called 
fplendid, to dazzle by thcir fplen- 
dour. We meet with nothing but 
a mafs of metaphors. We feck for 
fimplicity, but feek in vain; and 
with difguft turn away from beaue 
ties which cloy by their redun- 
dancy. 

Yet though born a poet, Sir Wil- 
liam is not fo infpired by nature as 
Mr. Hayley, whofe verfion of 
Dante’s Inferno merits the warmett 
culogium, as it cannot but cb‘ain 
the moft enthufiaflic admiration. 
The intermixture of lines is regu- 
larly maintained with the moft 
{crupulous nicety ; and every per- 
fon, acquainted with the flyle of 
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Italian verfification, can eafily con- 
ceive how very difficult it muft be 
to write Englifh poetry, of any. to- 
lerable length, whofe rhimes fhall 
recur with the fame frequency and 
the fame artful difpofition, Which 
we may oblerve in the ftanzas of 
Spencer. This Hayley has done, 
who uniformly maintains the metre 
of Dante, and concludes his tranf- 
lation with the like number of lines, 
without once appearing cramped in 
his fenfe or 2 soe : his im. 
fion. His verfe flows with the 
farne eafe as it would have done, 
had he not confined himlelf to fo 
ftriét an imitation; and in his de- 
{cription as well as metre, he con- 
flantly preferves the ftyle of his 
original—gloomy, awful, and fub- 
lime. However, though he has 
tranflated dine for line, he has not 
rendered word for word,* but occa- 
‘onally changed the cxpreffion to 
one of a fynonimous nature ; for to 
do otherwife, would not have 
proved merely difficult, but abfo- 
lutcly :mpofible. It is to be hoped, 
that this excellent writer will gra- 
tily the lovers of polite literature 
by a publication of the whole ver- 
fior, of which the three cantos, 
now alluded to, were only intended 
as a {pecimen, 

Hoole’s Metaftafio and Taffo, 
though of inferior merit when com- 
pared tothe Dante of Hayley, are 
produétions that place their author 
in the firft rank of Englith Tranf- 
lators. His Metaftaho deferves 
much praife, but does not appear 
to have fo great a claim to pancgy- 
ric as his Taflo, whofe Gerufalem 
Liderata he has rendered into Eng- 
lifh verfe with confiderable ele- 
gance and great fidelity. In this 
work, he has occafionally borrow- 

ed 





* + But thou the fervile office 
doft decline, “4 
“ Ofrend’ring word for word, and 
line for line,” 
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ed couplets and hemifticos from 
Cowlcy’s Davedife, Dryden's Vir- 
gil, Pope’s Homer, and even adop- 
ted lines, or at leaft parodied them, 
which is almoft the fame, from 
Pope’s Paftorals and Rape of the 
Lock: yet they feem rot tranf- 
planted in an alien foil, ut appear 
to grow naturally fro:n the places 
where they are difpofed: but, in 
this, he has not fhewn greater judg- 
ment than in his tranflation of thofe 

allages which, in the original, 
coke too much on indecency; 
for Taffo, elegant as he was, and 
employed upon a fubjeét, which, 
from it’s nature fhould be degraded 
by no grovclling expreffions, like 
mott Italian writers, was not always 
free from the grofinefs of obfcenity : 
for a proof of which, your Lord- 
fhip may turn to the {peech of Eri- 
menes, towards the conclufion, 
where that Chriftian leader com- 
mands the foldiers to guard the vir- 
gins from violation, and you will 
difcover to what brutal particulari- 
ties his injunétion defcends ; and 
if you will afterwards confult 
Hoole’s verfion of the fame paffage, 
vou will fee nothing that can cor- 
rupt the moft innocent, 2r offend 
the molt virtuous. 

We can likewife boaft of very 
preafing verfions of the chief epic 
poets of Spain and Portugal; Er- 
cilla and Camoens. ‘The Aracanna 
of the firft has been tranflated by 
the pen of Mr. Hayley ; and the 
Lufiad of the latter by that of Mr. 
Mickle. The beauties of thetfe 
poems, oppofite in their nature, are 
excellent of their kind, and the 
verfions in our language feem to 
have caught them with fuccefs, In 
Mr. Mickle’s, we have all that 
richnefs of defcription, which has 
the chara&teriftic of Conoens, given 
in numbers exquifitely clecant and 
harmonious; and the bold, mafcu- 
line fpirit of Ereilla is happily 
transfuled into the tranflution of 
Mr, Hayley. Alter having been 
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fo long accuftomed to read of the 
wars of the Greeks and Romans, 
fomewhat unfairly diretted by the 
partial intervention of the gods, we 
arc delighted with the novelty of 
Ercilla, who relates the battles of 
the Indians and Spaniards, without 
any unnatural difplay of machine- 
ry, and thus opens a new fource of 
imagery and defcription. If Mr, 
Mickle is to be cenfured for any 
error, it is one perhaps of a trivial 
nature; I mean, the extreme length 
of his periods. If any blame is ap- 
plicable to Mr. Hayley,’ it is be- 
caufe he has not rendered the whole 
Aracanna into verfe. But, per- 
haps, it may be obferved, thatthofe 
pallages which he has related in 
plain profe, are the moft uninter- 
efting. And who would with to 
be even in Homer’s company when 
he fleeps? * 

When we have fo many able 
tranflations of the beft writers of 
other countries, can your Lordfhip 
wonder that we fhould become fo 
remifs in cultivating any language 
befides our own? The event 1s, 
indeed, fuch as might have been 
expefted. The ftudy of the dead 
languages, and even the modern 
tongues of foreign nations, is neg- 
leéted ; though we mult except 
that of your Lordfhip’s native foil, 
which is. univerfally attended to 
among the Europeans, from reafons 
that, to 2 refleéting mind, are fuf- 
ficiently obvious, The policy of 
your country hes rendered the dif- 
femination of language neceffary ; 
fince by fo doing, the way is paved 
for an extenfion of future power; 
and the attempt has proved pretty 

fucceisful. 





* Some will have it that Homer 
never nods: 
‘* It is not Flomer nods, but we that 


dream,” 
Pores 


Is this truth, or mere bigotry ? 
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fucceisful. The grave were pleafed 
with a language, which from it's 
being neither mean nor dignified, 
fuited the middle tenour of conver- 
fation ; and the gay were ambitious 
to fhew their knowledge of the 
diale& of thofe, whofe vivacity and 
gallantry they warmly admircd, 
and whofe language, therefore, and 
manners, they were ambitious to 


* jmitate. 


From our negle& of claffical 
learning, our attention has, as I 
before obferved, become direéted 
to the different branches of {cience; 
but the fame indolence which has 
made us avoid ftudying other lan- 
guages, has taught us to cultivatc a 
flight acquaintance with various 
fubjeéts, rather than a ‘profound 
knowledge of one ; yet we pollcfs 
fome writers, whofe knowledge is 
almoft univerfal, without juftly 
laying them open to the charge of 
being fuperficial. Dr, Prieftley has 
written on a great variety of fub- 
je&ts—ethics, natural philofophy, 
theological controverfy, metaphy- 
fics, and philology, without difco- 
vering fhallewnefs in any, though 
his refearches are the moft acute 
and induftrious in his Treatife. on 
air; and they would on all topics 
have been {till more worthy the 
public attention, hadthey not been 
carried on with fuch extreme faci- 
lity. The late Sir John Hill, who 
wrote on every fubjeét, and who, 
had he compofed with delibera- 
tion, would have proved one of 
the greateft literary charaéters that 
time ever produced—even Sir 
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John Hill fcarcely wrote with 
more Ccelcrity. 

The very refpeétable Bithop of 
Llandaff, however, excels Dr. 
Prieftley in ability, and equals him 
in the number and variety of the 
topics he difcuffes. His inquiries 
into Chemitiry have becn indefati- 
gable. Asa Philofopher, he has 
rp a great love of morality 
and virtue ; asa Politician, all the 
knowledge that is neceflary, with. 
out any of the cunning and difin- 
genuoulnefs; as a Divine, the phi- 
lanthropy of a Chriftian; and as a 
Controverfialilt, a well-bred can- 
dour, united with the moft forci- 
ble reafoning. His Apology fot 
Chriftianity may be confidered as 
a mafterspiece of theclogical con- 
troverfy, and ought to be imitated 
in it’s {tyle by all who would wifh 
to defend the caufe of truth with 
that amiable mildnefs, fo effential 
to the religion of which they are 
anxious to prove themfel ves the ad- 
vocates, 

In fhort, thefe writers have trea- 
ted of fubjc&s equally various with 
your favourite Voltaire; and if 
they have not been able to rital 
him in vivacity and wit, they have 
excelled him in depth of know- 
ledge, as well as in a proper re- 
{peét to the religion of their coun- 
try. 

Intreating your pardon, for ha- 
ving troubled you with fo long a 
letter, I remain 

Your Lordhhip’s obliged, 
humble fervant. 


to a Friend. 


oF peed people will not be- 

lieve that departed fpirits 

can appear to mortal eyes, and 

amongft the incredulous I wasone, 
No, 38, VoulV. 


youth —T deceafed in this place; 
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until convinced to the contrary by 


the nafration of a very affecting 


{tory of one that appeared to a 
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and which has been fo ftrongly 
confirmed, that I am now no lon- 
ger a heretic. 
A very great friendfhip exifted 
between Thomas Oftrahan and 
Robert Straker, two youths of this 
ifland, which was contratted at 
{chool in England, and continucd 
after their arrival here. Oftrahan 
dicd lately ; Strakcr attended his 
funeral, and exprefled lively marks 
of forrow at the death of his friend. 
On his return at night to reft in his 
chamber, he there ruminated on 
Oftrahan’s death, and confoled 
himfelf for his lofs in a hope, that 
his friend would enjoy a degree of 
happinefs in the invifible world, 
that he could net have expetted 
here, Whillt he was thus em- 
ployed, he on a fudden faw a glim- 
mering light ata diftance from him, 
which fecmed to approach near 
him, and direétly there appeared to 
his fight a form that made every 
nerve in him tremble with fear, 
and fo wrought on him, that he 
funk fpecchlefs in his bed. After 
fome little time he recovered from 
his fwoon, and faw the fame form 
fitting in a chair by the fide of his 
bed ; and notwithftanding the ter- 
rific appearance of it, he foon re- 
cogniled the features of his late de- 
parted friend Oftrahan, who thus 
faluted him. ‘ Do not be terrified, 
my dear friend, at my appsarance 3; 
be of good courage ; do not be fur- 
prifed.” At thefe words he recol- 
lected his faultcring fpirits, and of- 
fered to take him by the hand, 
“ No, my dear Bob, favs the fpirit, 
I am not to be touched by mortal 
hands, I am yet ignorant where I 
am to go, but at preicnt have re- 
ceived a command from the Al- 
mighty, to warn you of an impend- 
ing danger that hanes over your 
brother’s head, which he is yet ig- 
norant of. Tell your father, that 
two intimate friends and compa- 
nions of your brother will fhortly 
feduce him to the molt abanduncd 
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wickednefs ; and that unlefs he ufes 
fome precaution to prevent it, your 
brother will inevitably be loft. I 
know you love him, and would 
not willingly fee him undone, 
therefore fail not to acquaint your 
father. You yourfelf will fhortly 
die; at what hour I know not; 
and another of our friends will 
fhortly follow. In order to con- 
vince you that I am commiffioned 
from above, I will tell you fome of 
your father’s thoughts, — He de- 
figned to have married you at the 
age of nineteen to Mifs W. t. 
This thought and defign he has 
never communicated to any perfon 
living, As a further proof, on 
Sunday night you will be drawn to 
church by a caufe you yet know 
not of, and you will there hear the 
parfon S e ule thefe particular 
words, (repeating them, &c.) Fail 
not to inform your father of your 








brother’s danger.”—At this he de- | 


parted from his fight. 

Straker was greatly furprifed at 
what was told him, but feared to 
communicate it to the family. The 
funday night following he attended 
the funeral of ancighbour to chureh, 
and there heard the minifter S—e 
repeat the very fentences in his 
fermon, which the {pirit informed 
him would be faid. ‘This made a 
deep impreffion on him, and he 
returned home very melancholy, 
which his mother took notice of, 
and afked him the reafon. He told 
her he fhould fhortly dic. She 
afked him how he came to have 
fuch a thought; and in an{wer to 
her queftion, he told her of his 
friend Oltrahan’s appearance to 
him, which fhe laughed at, aud 
told him it wasa dream. “ Ma- 
dam,” fays he, (a little angry at her 
unbelief) * fince you will have it 
fo, it is a dream "—At night he re- 
tired to reft with his brother as 
ufual, but being kept awake fome 
time by uneafy refle@ions on what 
the {pivit had told him ——s 
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his brother, he on a fudden faw a 
very bright light illuminating the 
whole chamber, which was fo beau- 
tiful and ftriking, that it both 

leafed and terrified him. At the 
fame inftant he jumped out of bed, 
in order to alarm the family ; but 
hearing a fluttering kind of noife, 
he looked towards the place, and 
faw his friend arrayed in celcftial 
glory ftanding before him, Never 
did his cyes bchold a form fo beau- 
tiful; he was drefled in a long 
white robe, that carried with it an 
air of inexpreffible grandeur; his 
checks appeared adorned with a 
rofy coloured hue, that furpailed 
the beauty of the blooming rofe. 
A glorious illumination {parkled 
around him. Straker beheld the 
fight with the moft rapturous ex- 
tacy, while he flood fome minutes 
filent to indulge the admiration of 
his earthly friend. At length this 
celeftial inhabitant broke filence, 
and faid, ** My dear friend, once 
more lam come to vifit you. Iam 
in a place of happinefs, and fent 
by the Moft High to repeat the for- 
mer command refpeétingthat youth 
who now lies fleeping in the bed. 
Why did you delay communica- 
ting it to your father?” Straker 
replied, 1 defigned to acquaint 
my father of it, but my mother ri- 
diculing it as a dream prevented 
me, Wall you permit me to awake 
my brother? your warning him of 
his danger will have ftronger 
weight.” No, it is not permitted, 
repeated the fpirit; fhould you 
awake him he might fee me, be- 
caufe I am at prefent vifible to hu- 
man eyes ; but it would alfo oblige 
me to depart inftantly.—You will 
yourfelf bid adieu to this world in 
afew days! Be refigned, and ex- 
peét the ftroke. * I am not afraid 
of death,” replied Straker, “I 
think I am prepared to obey the 
fummons of the Moft High.”— 
“Three hours before your death,” 
fays the other, “1 fhall appear to 
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you ; be mindful of the injun&ion 
laid on you.” He then walked 
very leifurely towards the open 
window, Straker had refolutien 
enough to follow him, and trod 
upon the fkirt of the whitc robe, 
but it did not feem to feel like a 
common fubftance. At this the 
fhining feraph turned round, and 
moft benignly fmiled upon him ; 
and then appeared to foar up to the 
heavens.—The morning after this 
being Monday, he told the particu- 
lars of this vifitation to his father, 
who was very much alarmed at the 
recital, and felt all the agonies of a 
tender parent, at the affliGin 
thougat of lofing his beloved child, 
“© My dear fon,” fays he, “I am 
convinced of the truth of what you 
have told me, from the circum. 
{tance of your marriage. I deligned 
to marry you at the age of nineteen 
years. I muft be contéht to lofe 
you, my dear Bob, fince it is the 
will of the Almighty. 1 hope you 
have made good ufe of your late 
hours.” ‘ Yes, Sir,” fays the fon, 
‘I have endeavoured to prepare 
myfelf by prayer and meditation 
for the awful fummons.” Straker 
a few hours after penned every 
particular of this vifitation, and 
direéted it in a letter to his father, 
He was foon after feized with a 
puking, which turned in a fhort 
time to it’s oppofite diforder. Af- 
ter being feated in a chair, he pre- 
fently raifed his drooping head, 
and cried, * I come, I come, m 
dear friend, I will foon follow.” 
His friends around him being fur- 
prifed, afked him the reafon of his 
exclamation. ‘ I have juft feen,” 
fays he, my dear friend Thomas 
Oftrahan; | fhall expire in three 
hours.” On being told that the 
young lady he courted was in the 
hou'e, he defired his friends to in- 
troducc her into his chamber. He 
then embraced her with great ten- 
dernefs, and kiffing her mourn- 
fully, exclaimed,  Farewel my 
liz dear 
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you, asI havedone! Farewel my 
dear friends }” After this he prof- 
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trated himfelf on his face, and -af- 
ter laying fome time in that pof. 
ture, expired with a gentle figh, 

















Captain Coox’s Second Vovace round the Wortp. 


[Continued from Page 205. ] 


‘i a5th, being Chriftmafs- 
day, the Captain, according to 
culiom, invited the officers and 
mates to dinner, and one of the 
licutenants entertained the petty- 
officers. The failors feafted on a 
double portion of pudding, reguling 
themfelves with the brandy of their 
allowance, which they had faved 
for this occafion fome time before- 
hand. The fight of an immenfe 
number of icy mailes, among which 
we drifted at the mercy of the cur- 


being dufhed to pieces againft them, 
cou.d not deter the failors from in- 
dulging in the ufe of their liquors. 
As long as they had any brandy 
left, they perfifted to keep Chrilt- 
mals lite Chrjlians, though the ele- 
ments had con!pired together for 
their detiruttion, ‘Their long ac- 
quaiatattce with a feafaring life had 
inwed them to all kinds of perils, 
and their heavy labour, with the 
inclemenctes of weather, and other 
hardfhips, making their mufclvs 
rieid, and their nerves obtufe, had 
communicated infenfibility to the 
mind. it may eatily be conceived, 
thet as they do not fee! for them- 
felves fafficiently to provide for 
their own [alety, they muft be in- 
capable of feeling forothers. 

‘At fix in the evening of thenext 
day. we counted one hundred and 
five large mailes of ice around us 
jrom the deck, the weather being 
very clear, fair, and perfeétly calm, 
‘fowards noon the next dey, we 
were till in the fame fituation, 
wiih a yery drunken crew; and 


from the maft-head we obferved 
one hundred and fixty-eight ice- 
iflands, fome of which were half 
a mile long, and none lels than 
the hull of the thip. The whole 
{cene looked like the wrecks of a 
flattered world, or as the poets 
dcfciibe fome regions of hell; an 
idea which {truck us the more 
forcibly, as execrations, oaths, and 
eurles, re-echoed about us on all 
fides. 
On the 15th of January, 1774, 
a huge mountainous wave ftruck 
the fhip on the beam, and filled 
the decks with a deluge of water. 
It poured through the fky-light 
over out heads, and extinguifhed 
the candle, leaving us for a mo- 
ment in doubt, whether we were 
not intirely overwhelmed, and 
{inking into the abyls. Every thing 
was afloat in Mr. Forfter’s cabin, 
and his bed was thoroughly foaked, 
Our fituation at prefent was indeed 
very difmal, even to thofe wha 
preferved the bleffings of health; 
to the fick, whofe crippled limbs 
were tortured with exceffive pain, 
it was infupportable. The ocean 
about us had a furious afpeé, and 
feemed incenfed at the prefumption 
of a few intruding mortals. A 
gloom and melancholy air loured 
on the brows of our fhipmates, and 
a dreadful filence reigned among 
us. Salt meat, our conftant diet, 
was become loathfome to all, and 
even to thofe who had been bred 
to a nautical life from their tender 
years, The hour of dinner was 
hateful to us; for Uye well-known 
jel 
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fmell of the viftuals had no fooner 
reached our nofe, than we found it 
impoffible to partake of them with 
a hearty appetite. It will appear 
from hence, that this voyage was 
not to be compared to any preced- 
ing one, for the multitude of hard- 
fhips and diftreffcs that attended 
it, Our predeceffors in the South 
Seas had always navigated within 
the tropic, or at lea{t in the beft 
parts of the temperate zone ; they 
had almoft conftantly enjoyed mild 
eafy weather, and failed in fight of 
lands, which were never fo wretch- 
edly deftitute as not to afford them 
refrefhments from time to time. 
Our’s was juft the reverfe of this : 
our fouthern cruizes were uniform 
and tedious in the highett degree ; 


/ the ice, the fogs, the ftorms, and 


troubled furface of the fea, formed 
a difagreeable fcené, which was 
{eldom cheered by the reviving 
beams of the fun; the climate was 
rigorous, and our food deteftable. 


‘ In thort, we rather vegetated than 


lived ; we withered, and became 
indifferent to all that animates the 
foul at othertimes. We facrificed 
our healths, our feelings, our en- 


/ joyments, to the honour of purfu- 


ing a track unattempted before. 
On the 28th we paffed a large 
bed of broken ice, hoifted out the 
boats, and took up a great quan- 
tity, which afforded a fcafonable 
fupply of frefh water. We now 
entertained hopes of penetrating to 
the fouth, as far as other navigators 
have done towards the north pole ; 
but on the goth we difcovered a 
folid ice-field of immenfe extent 
before us, which bore from eailt to 
weft, A bed of fragments floated 
all round this field, which feemed 
to be raifed feveral feet high above 
the level of the water, A vaft 
number of icy maffes, fome of a 
very great height, were irregularly 
piled upon it, as far as the eye 
could reach. Our latitude was at 
this time 71 deg, 10 min, fouth, 


confequently lefs than nineteen de- 
grees from the pole ; but as it was 
impoffible to proceed further, we 
put the fhip about, well fatisfied 
with our perilous expedition ; and 
almoft perfuaded, that no navigator 
will care to come after, and much 
lefs attempt to pafs beyond us. 
* Qur longitude was at this time 
nearly 106 degrees weft. Weran 
to the northward, with moderate 
winds, till the 5th of February, 
when we got a fine freth breeze 
after a fhort calm. We were now 
told, that we fhould {pend the 
winter fealon, which was coming 
on apace, among the tropical 
iflands of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
fame manner as we had patled that 
immediately preceding. The prof- 
pe& of making new dilcoveries, 
and of enjoying the excellent re- 
frefhments which thofe iflands af- 
ford, intircly revived our hopes, 
and made us look on our conti- 
nuance on the weftern fide of Cape 
Horne with fome degree of fatif- 
fattion. A great many of our peo- 
ple were however afflifed with 
very fevere rheumatic pains, which 
deprived them of the ufe of their 
limbs; but their fpirits were fo 
low, that they had no fever, The 
bifcuit being rotten, and the beef 
almoft confumed by falt, it is ob- 
vious, that no wholefome juices 
could be fecreted from thence, 
which might have kept the body 
{trong and vigorous. At this time 
too, the Captain was taken fo ill, 
that he was at laft confined to his 
bed, and forced to have recourle 
to medicines. His food and me- 
dicines were thrown up, and ina 
few days a moft dreadful hiccough 
appeared, which !afted for upwards 
of twenty-four hours, with fuch 
aftonifhing violence, that his life 
was intirely defpaired of, Opiates 
and clyfters had no effeé, till re- 
peated hot baths. and plaifters of 
theriaca applied to his ftomach, 
had palenel his body and intef- 
tines, 
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tines. This, however, was not ef- 
febted, till he had lain above a week 
in the moft imminent danger. 

On the 26th, Capt. Cook felt 
fome relief from medicines that 
had been admini{tered to him, and, 
during the three following days, 
recovered fo faft as to he able to fit 
up fornetiines, and take a little foup, 
Next to Providence, this was 
chiefly owing to the fkill of our 
furgeon, Mr, Patton, that he re- 
eovered to profecute the remaining 
part of our vovage, with the fame 
fpirit with which be had hitherto 
condufied it. The care and afli- 
duity, with which this worthy man 
watched the Captain during his 
whole illnefs, cannot be fufficiently 
extolled, as all our hopes of future 
difcoveries, as well as union in the 
fhip, depended folely on the pre- 
fervation of the Captain. The fur- 
geon’s cxtreme attention, however, 
had nearly coft him his own life, 
Having taken no reft for many 
nights together, and feldom ven- 
turing to fleep an hour by day, he 
was fo much exhaufted, that we 
trembled for his life, upon which 
almoft that of every man in the 
fhip in a great mealure depended. 
He was taken ill with a bilious dif- 
order, which was dangerous on 
aceount of the extreme weaknefs 
of his ftomach ; and itis more than 

robable, that, if we had not fallen 
in with land, from whence we col- 
Iefted fome flight refrefhments, he 
mult have fallen a facrifice to that 
rigorous perieverance, and extreme 
punctuality, with which he dif- 
charged the feveral duties of his 

rofeifion. 

Ky the firft of March, the feurvy 
appeared with very ftrong fymp- 
toms in the fhin, and many of the 
crew crawled about the decks with 
the gicateit difficulty. We had 
almott calm weather from the third 
to the fixth, the fky was clear, and 
the warmth and ferenity of the 
weather remarkably pleafing ; but 


we were impaticnt to proceed toa 
place of rcfrefhment, and this dee 
lay ill fuited with our wifhes. The 
next morning, four Jarge albecores 
were caught, the leaft of which 
weighed twenty-three pounds, 
They afforded us a moft delicious 
repaft, it being now an hundred 
a fince we had tafted any freth 
un. 

We reached the 27th degree of 
fouth latitude on the 8th at noon, 
and then fhaped our courfe due 
welt in fearch of Eafter Ifland, 
difcovered by Jacob Roggervein 
in 1722, and fince vifited by the 
Spaniards in 1770. We lay to 
during the night of the 10th, being 
apprehenfive of falling in with the 
land, which we aétually difcovered 
at five o’clock the next morning, 
The joy which this fortunate event 
— on every cosntenance is 
carcely to be defcribed. We had 
becn an hundred and three days 
out of fight of land, and the ri- 
gorous weather to the fouth, the 
fatigues of continual attendance 
during ftorms, or amidft dangerous 
maffes of ice, the fudden changes 
of climate, and the long continuance 
of a noxious diet, altogether had 
emaciated and worn out our crew. 
The expeétation of a fpeedy end to 
their fuflerings, and the hope of 
finding the land ftocked with abun- 
dance of fowls, and planted with 
fruits, according to the accounts of 
the Dutch navigator, now filled 
them with uncommon alacrity and 
cheerfulnefs, 

We advanced but flowly towards 
the land by day, to the great difap- 
pointment of all on board, who be- 
came more cager in proportion as 
new diflicultics arofe to prolong 
their diftrefles. The next morn- 
ing we werc becalmed, within five 
leagues of the ifland, which had 
then a bleak and fomewhat dif- 
agreeable appearance. We amufed 
ourfelves with catching fharks, fe- 
veral of which {wam about the 

fhip, 
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“died in 1646, aged 96. 


fhip, and eagerly {wallowed the 
hook, which was baited with falt 
beef or pork. In the afternoon, a 
breeze {prung up, with which we 
ftood towards the fhore, in great 
hopes of reaching an anchoring- 
place before night. The land did 
not leok very promifing as we ad- 
vanced, there being little verdure, 
and fcarcely any bufhes upon it ; 
but to us, who had lingered fo long 
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under all the diftreffes of a tedious 
cruize at fea, the moft barren rock 
would have been a welcome fight, 
The wind, which was contrary 
and very faint, the approach of 
night, and the want of an ancher- 
ing-place on the eaft fide of the 
ifland, difappointed us once more, 
and forced us to pafs another night 
under fail. 

[Fo be continued. } 


Memoirs of the Lire of Dr. Joun WILKxins, formerly 
. Bisnop of CHESTER. 


{Embellifhed with-his Portrait, elegantly engraved by Barcray.] 


OHN Wilkins, D. D. was the 
fon of a country gentleman in 
Leicefterfhire ; and his mother was 
the daughter of Mr. Dodd, who 
In the fa- 
mily of Mr. Dodd, our author re- 
ceived the firft principles of his 
education; and as his worthy 
grandfather had clear notions of the 
gofpel-difpenfation, fo Dr. Wilkins 
retained to his dying day the moft 
tolerant principles concerning thole 
who differed from him in religious 
fentiments, 

Having acquired all the know- 
ledge that could be obtained in the 
inferior f{chools, he was fent to the 
univerfity of Cambridge, where ‘he 
took his degree of matter of arts. 
This was in the year 1634, when 
he was no more than twenty years 
of age ; for he was born in 1614. 

From Cambridge he removed to 
Oxford, where he was entered 
mafter of Wadham-college ; and 
foon after married Mrs. French, a 
widow lady, the fifter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who by her firft huf- 
band had an only daughter, who 
was afterwards the wife of Dr, 
John Tillotfon, afterwards archbi- 
hop of Canterbury. 

It was about this time that the 





valt abilities with which Dr. Wil- 
kins had been endowed, and which 
had been improved by a liberal edu- 
cation, began to diflplay themfelves, 
He joined himfelf with Dr. Wal- 
ton in compiling the Polyglot Bi- 
ble; and fuch was his love of na- 
tural philofophy, that he, in- con- 
junétion with Sir Robert Murray, 
firft proje€ted the fcheme for efta- 
blifhing the Royal Society. 

Dr. Wilkins had very enlarged 
notions concerning the power of 
God in conduétiing the affairs of 
this lower world ;. and this fome- 
times expofed him to ridicule. 
Like many other learned men, he 
imagined that the moon was inha- 
hited as a planct hike our world, 
Every thing new is defpifed, let 
the arguments in defence of it be 
ever fo ftrong. The duchefs of 
Newcaftle aiked Dr. Wilkins, 
“© where inns were to be found for 
the reception of thofe who chofe to 
vifit his world in the moon ?” «© 
Madam, faid the Doétor, your 
Grace has built fo many caftles in 
the air, that we can. never want 
lodging in travelling towards the 
moon.” The meaning was, her 
Grace had written a great number 
of plays, 
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On the death of Dr. Walton, in 
2668, Dr. Wilkins was appointed 
Bifhop of Chefter; and, asa learn- 
ed man of gencrous fentiments, he, 
in conjunction with fome worthy 
perfons, propofed that a toleration 
fhould be granted to the diifenters. 
This in fome meafure took place; 
but the Popifh power was fo {trong 
at court, that it could not be atten- 
ded with the defired effect. In 
the mean time, Bifhop Wilkins 
devoted the greateft part of his 
time towards difcharging the duties 
of his office. He hada heart en- 


larged with all the powers of aftive 
benevolence; and his hands were 
open to fupply the wants of the 
poor. At his leifure hours he 
wrote his principles of natural re- 
ligion; a book that will prove a 
lafting monument to his memory. 
In 1672 Bifhop Wilkins was 
feized with a fudden illnefs, which 
defied the power of phyfic; and 
he died in the houfe of Dr. Tillot- 
fon, in Chancery-lane, in the 58th 
year of his age ; and was buried in 


Guildhall-Chapel, 











HARLES Stuart, the late Pre- 
tender, was born at Rome, in 
November, 1728. His father, the 
fon of James the Second, had been 
created Prince of Wales before the 
Abdication. His mother wasdaugh- 
ter of Jean Sobiefki, King of Po- 
land ; of no {mall renown, if only 
for his relicf of Vienna, in the year 
2683, when on the brink of a fur- 
render to the Ottoman army. 

After his defeat at Culloden, he 
fell into neglcét. 

As Count Albany, the title he 
chole to take. he got into the rank 
of unoffending privacy; he was 
rich, his health was unbroken, he 
had feen much life, and fhould 
know how to enjoy it. What 
change of place could do for him, 
he had in two palaces at Florence 
and at Rome. And the betier blifs 
from female beauty and accom- 

lifhments, was in his gratp, when 
he marricd the daughter of the 
Princels of Stolberg. 

Every thing, in fhort, called on 
him to be happy ; but to the call, 
he was deaf; to the idea, he was 
infenfible. Againft his peace he 
armed his will. He fancied him- 
felfa King, and panted to becoine 


Account of the late PReTENDER. 





one. He fumed away life, in un- 
produétive projeétions onthe Right 
Divine ; but finding no human be- 
ing, befides himfelf, dull enough 
to be fo ftupified, he flew to the 
laft refuge of folly, and, if he ever 
rofe fober, when he went to bed, 
he never failed to be drunk. 

A. bed of this kind, it was not 
difficult, if at all blameable, to quit; 
and accordingly in the year 1781, 
his wife fuddenly left the country, 
though amid{t the horrors of a win- 
ter on the Continent, and never 
could be induced to fee him more. 

Thus deferted, and when age 
made folitude infupportable, he fent 
for his natural daughter, by the 
Countefs , who was fifter toa 
Lady in the Court of the late Prin- 
cefs of Wales. This daughter he 
received at Florence, with the fo- 
lemn farce of Mock Royalty, under 
a canopy of State! He declared 
her legitimate. and idly created her 
Duchefs of Albany. She inherits 
much wealth from her father; and 
what is better, none of his perfonal 

qualities, except in countenance, 
{cem hereditary; for fhe has pro- 
fited by the obicurity in which he 
let her languifh, Her character is 
amiable, 
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amiable, andthe is highly accom- 
plithed. Her age is about thirty- 
eight years. 

In the catalogue of her poffef- 
fions, there is an imaginary value 
about fome of them, to moft peo- 
ple very dear. Thus fhe inherits 
the jewels of England, with which 
James II. on his abdication, ef- 


-caped, The magnificent Diamond 


_ Star, which Charles I. wore upon 
the fcaffold, and the well-known 
Ruby, taken by Jean Sobiefki, 
from the turban of the Grand Vi- 
zir, will be her’s, on the death of 
the Cardinal of York, 

Befides this lady, he had about 
him a Mr. Stuart, whom he had 
lately created a Baronet, and whofe 
attachment merited much more; 
for this was the companion of his 
difaftrous flight from the field of 
battle ; and the friend who tried to 
foothe each fubfequent difafter, to 
the hour of death. There was alfo 
a perfon whom he.called Lord 
Nairne, and with a nominal ap- 
pointment as Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. 

Of late, many Englifh gentlemen 
vifited him—their impulfe was cu- 
riofity.—The Pretender gravely af- 
feéted fear—* Left fuch allegiance 
of his worthy fubjeés, might hurt 
them, with the prefent unhappy 
governmest.” 

The confolations of felf-decep- 
tion were never out of his fight, 
He always wore the Orders of the 
Garter and the Thiftle ; his live- 
ries were thofe of the King of Eng- 
land ; on his Seal, with the accuf- 
tomed arms, was the infcription, 
Caro.ivus Tertius, Dei Gratia, 
&c, and in public fpeaking of his 
wife, he called her always sep. 
% Voila la.Reine, &c.” and often to 
fhew what verity there is wine, he 
would add to himfelf, * Pour moi, 

je fuis un fot.” 

At Leghorn, he once difturbed 
the public Theatre, by violent vo- 
ciferations,—*¢ 1 am the King of 
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_the Jews—I’m fure I have no other 
kingdom.” 

In the firft part of life, he had 
been very handfome—and his look, 
in fpite of intemperance, was not 
unfavourable to the laft. His coun- 
tenance proved him of the excluded 
family, He had fatal proofs alfo, 
in the perverfenels of his de(tiny, 
and the worthlefsnefs of his cha- 
rafter. As a private gentleman, 
his powers were inadequate to his 
fphere of duties !—What had been 
the diftrefs of nations, had fuch a 
perfon been a King! 

To his brother, the Cardinal, he 
has left his empty pretenfions to 
the Crown of England. It is 
thought his eminence will change 
his title, and affume that of the 
King-Cardinal, His eminence isa 
bachelor, and in his 6gd year; at 
his deceafe, the King of Sardinia 
will be the head of the family of 
Stuarts, as. heir to King Charles I, 
from whofe youngeft daughter, 
Henrietta Maria, he is defcended ; 
—the iffue of her eldeft fifter ha- 
ving become extiné in the perfon 
of King William IIL, 


To the above Memoirs of the 
late Pretender, we fhall add the fol- 
lowing very fingular letter, as it 
tends to difplay his charaéter in the 
moft ftriking colours, 


Copy of a Letter from the late Da- 
vip Hume, £/fg. to the late $1r 
Joun Princre, M.D. 


St. Andrew's Square, Edinpurgh, 
Feb. 10, 1773. 


My dear Sir, 


THAT the prefent Pretender 
was in London in the year 1753, I 
know with the greateft certainty, 
becaufe I had it from Lord Mare- 
chal, who faid it confifted with his 
certain knowledge.— Two or three 
days after his Lordthip gave me 
this information, he told me that 
the. evening before he had learned 
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feveral curious particulars from a 
Lady, ‘whom I imagined to be Lady 
Primicé:) though my Lord refuted 
toname her. The Pretender came 
to her houfe in the. evening, with- 
out giving her any preparatory in- 
formation, and entered the roem, 
when fhe had a pretty large com- 
pany with her, and was hertlelf 
playing at cards. He was an- 
nounced by the fervant under an- 
other name: fhe thought the cards 
would have dropped from her 
hands on feeing him ; but fhe had 
prefence enough of mind to call 
him by the name he affumed, to 
afk him when he came to England, 
and how long he intended to ftay 
there. After he and all the com- 
pany went away, the fervants re- 
marked how wonderfully like the 
flrange gentleman wasto the Prince’s 
picture, which hung on the chim- 
ney-piece, in the very yoom in 
which he entered —My Lord ad- 
ded, (I think from the authority of 
the fame Lady, that he ufed fo hit 
tle precaution, that he went abroad 
openty in day-light in his own 
drefs, only laying afide his bluc 
ribband and ftar: walked once 
through St. James’s, and took a 
turn in the Mall. 

About five years ago, I told this 
ftory to Lord Holdernefs, who was 
Secretary of State in the year 1753; 
and I added, that I fuppofed this 
piece of intelligence had at that 
time efcaped his Lordfhip. By no 
means, {aid he ; and who do you 
think, firft told it me? It was.the 
King himfelf, whofubjoined, “ And 
what do -yeu think, my Lord, 1 
fhould do with him ?” Lord Hol- 
dernefs owned that he was puzzled 
how to reply, for if he declared 
his real fentiments, they might fa- 
vour of indifference to the royal 
family. The ;King perceived his 
embarraffment, and extricated him 
from it, by adding, “ My Lord, I 
fhall juft do nothing at all; and 
when be is tired of England he will 


go abroad again.”—I think this 
ftory, for the honour of the late 
King, ought to be more generally 
known. 

But what will furprize you more, 
Lord Marechal, a few days alter 
the coronation of the prefent King, 
told me that he believed the young 
Pretender was at that time in Lon- 
don, or at leaft had been fo very 
lately, and had come over to fce 
the fhew of the coronation, and 
had aétually feen it. I afked my 
Lord the reafon for this ftrange 
fatt. Why, fays he, a gentleman 
told me fo that faw him there, and 
that he even {poke to him, and 
whifpered in his ears thefe words : 
* Your Royal Highnefs is the laft 
of all mortals whom I fhould ex- 
peét to fee here.” “ It was curio- 
fity that led me,” faid the other; 
“but I aflure you,” added he, 
© that the perfon who is the objeét 
of all this pomp and magnificence, 
is the man I envy the leaft.” You 
fee this flory is fo near traced from 
the fountain head, as to wear a 
great face of probability, Query, 
what if the Pretender had taken u 
Dymock's gauntlet? . 

I find that the Pretender’s vifit 
in England in the year 1753, was 


known to all the Jacobites; and’ > 


fome of them have affured me, that 
he took the opportunity of formal- 
ly renouncing the Roman Catholic 
religion, under his own name of 
Charles Stuart, in the New Church 
in the Strand; and that this is the 
reaion of the bad treatment he met 
with at the Court of Rome. I own 
that Iam a fceptic with regard to 
the laft particulars. , 

Lord Marechal had a very bad 
opinion of this unfortunate Prince, 
and thought there was no vice fo 
mean or atrocious of which he was 
not capable; of which he gave me 
feveral inftances.—My Lord, tho’ 
a man of great honour, may be 
thought a difcontented courtier; 
but what quite confirmed me in a 
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idea of that Prince, was a conver- 
fation 1 had-with Helvetius at Pa- 
ris, which I believe 1 have told 
you. In cafe I have not, I fhall 
mention a few particulars, That 
gentleman told me that he had no 
acquaintance with the Pretender ; 
but fome time after that Prince was 
chaced out of France, a letter, faid 
he, was brought me from him, in 
which he told me that the neceflity 
of his affairs obliged him to be at 
Paris, and as he knew mc by cha- 
raéter to be a man of the greatcft 
probity and honour in France, he 
would truft himfelf to me, if I 
would promife to conceal and pro- 
te& him. I own, added Helvetius 
to me, although I knew the dan- 
ger to be greater of harbouring him 
at Paris than at London; and al- 
though I thought the family of Ha- 
nover not only the lawful fove- 
reigns in England, but the only 
lawful fovereigns in Europe, as 
having the full and free confent of 
the people ; yet was I fuch a dupe 
to his flattery, that I invited hun 
to my houfe, concealed him there 
going and coming near two years, 
had all his correfpondence pais 
through my hands, met with his 
partizans upon Pont Neuf, and 
found at laft that I had incurred all 
this danger and trouble for the 
moft unworthy of all mortals; in- 
fomuch that I have been aflured, 
when he went down to Nantz to 


———— 


Account of a 


yi beginning of May, 1760, 
was brought to Avignon a 
true Lithophagus, or ftone eater. 
This not only fwallowed flints of 
an inch and a half long, a full inch 
broad, and half an inch thick ; but 
fuch {tones as he could reduce to 
powder, fuch as marbles, pebbles, 
&c, he made up into pafte, which 
was to him a molt agrecable and 
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embark on his expedition to Scot- 
land, he took fright, and refuled 
to go on board, and his attendants 
thinking the matter gone too far, 
and that they would be affronted 
for his cowardice, carried him in 
the night-time into the fhip, pieds 
et mains lies. I afked him, if he 
meant literally. Yes, faid he, lite 
rally: they tied him, and carried 
him by main force. What think 
you now of this hero and conque- 
ror ? 

Both Lord Marechal and Hel- 
vetius agree that with all this” 
ftrange charaéter, he was no bigot, 
but rather had learned from the> 
philofophers at Paris to affe& a con- 
tempt of all religion. You muft 
know that both thefe perfons 
thought they were afcribing to him 
an excellent quality. Indeed both 
of them ufed to laugh at me for my 
narrow way of thinking in thefe 
particulars, However, my dear 
Sir John, I hope you will do me 
the juftice to acquit me. 

I doubt not but thefe circum. 
{tances will appear curious to Lord 
Hardwicke, to whom you -will 
pleafe to prefent my reipefts. I 
fuppole his Lordfhip will think 
this unaccountable mixture of te- 
merity and timidity in the fame 
charaéer, not a little fingular, 

i am your's, 
very fincerely, 
Davia Hume. 





Stone-EateEr, 


wholefome food, I examined this 
man with all the attention I pofli- 
bly could, 1 found his gullet very 
large. his teeth exceeding ftrong, 
his faliva very corrofive, and his 
ftomach lower than ordinary, 
which I imputed to the vaft num. 
ber of flints he had {wallowed, be- 
ing about five-and-twenty one day 
with another, 
Kke 
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Upon interrogating his keeper, 
he told me the following “agen 
lars: this ftone eater, fays he, was 
found three years ago in a northern 
uninhabited ifland, by fome of the 
crew of a Dutch fhip, on Good 
Friday. Since I have had him, I 
make him eat raw flefh with his 
ftones: I could never get him to 
{wallow bread. He will drink 
water, wine, and brandy; which 
laft liquor gives him infinite plea- 
fure. He fceps at leaft twelve 
hours in a day, fitting on the ground 
with one knee over the other, and 

his chin refting on his right knee. 

He fmokes almoft all the time he 

is not afleep, or not eating. The 

flints he bas fwallowed he voids 
fomewhat corroded and diminifhed 
in weight, the reft of his excre- 
ments refembles mortar. The keep- 
er alfo tells me, that fome phyfi- 
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cian at Paris get him blooded ; that 
the blood had little or no ferum, 
and in two hours became as fragile 
as copal. If this faét be true, it is 
manifeit that the moft diluted part 
of the fltony juice muft be conver- 
ted into chyle. This ftone eater 
hitherto is unable to pronounce 
more than a very few words, Qui, 
non caittou, bon. I fhewed him a 
fly through a microfcope ; he was 
attonifhed at the fize of the animal, 
and could not be induced to exa- 
mine it. He has been taught to 
make the fign of the crofs, and was’ 
baptized fome months ago in the 
church of St. Come at Paris, The’ 
refpe&t he fhews to ecclefiaftics, 
oa his ready difpofition to pleafe 
them, afford me the opportunit 
of fatisfying myfelf as to all thele 
articulars ; and I am fully con- 
vinced that he is no cheat, 


LL oo i 


Memoirs of the late Right Honourable Ricuarp Ricsy. 


R. Righy was lineally de- 
M {cended from a very refpec- 


table and ancient family, feated at 
Miftley Hall,* in the county of 
Effex. His father dying in the 
year 1730, as the only fon, he fuc- 
cceded tothe eftate, the rent-roll of 
which was t100l. per annum. 
Having completed his academi- 
cal {tudies, he vifited the principal 
Courts of Europe during his mi- 
nority, and returned to England in 
his one-and-twentieth year; when 
he was folicited and prevailed up- 
on to offer himfelf a candidate for 
Sudbury, a borough near his own 
feat, for which place he was re- 
turned to Parliament after a violent 
oppohtion, A general election fol- 
lowing clofe, he had a fecond con- 





* The Rigby family purchafed 
the eftate of Aubrey de Vere, then 
Karl of Oxfard. 


teft to fupport, which was atten- 
ded with fimilar circumftances of 
triumph and expence. About this 
time he became a member of the 
fafhionable club at White’s, where 
his fortune experienced further 
difafters. 

Embarked, however, in polite 
life, with every advaritage to be 
derived from ftrong, manly talents, 
and a winning addrefs, it is no 
wonder that the leaders of the con- 
tending parties of thole days, were 
defirous of enrolling him under 
their refpe&tive banners, Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, father of his pre- 
fent Majefty, was amongft the fore- 
moft to cultivate his acquaintance; 
he perfonally invited him to his 
Levees at Leicefter houfe, and be- 
came fo pleafed with his fociety, 
that he gave him an unfollicited 
promife to make him, on the fir 
vacancy, a Gentleman of his 

Royal 
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Royal Bed-chamber. Such vacancy 
happening not long after, Mr. 
Rigby’s well-founded expeétation 
was difappointed by a different no- 
mination. He refented this treat- 
ment, however, in a manner wor- 
thy of him. The Prince himfelf 
was hurt on the occafion, and en- 
deavoured to corre the miftake 
by the offer ofa douceur, as a tem- 
porary compenfation: but this was 
rejefted in nearly the following 
terms: “I fhall never receive pay 
for a fervice, of which I am not 
deemed worthy; but rather think 
it my duty to retire from a Court, 
where honour, I find, has no tie!’ 
He kept his word, and never en- 
tered Leicefter-houfe afterwards. 
Soon after this he became attach- 
ed to the late Duke of Bedford ; 
but his alliance with that illuftrious 
family, did not arife, (as the tale 
abfurdly goes) from his having pro- 
tefted his Grace from perfonal in- 
fults on the courfe at Litchfield 
races; a circumftance which hap- 
pened fome years after their firft 
acquaintance. The Duke was early 
{truck with the quicknels of his 






































f parts, and charmed with the frank- 
is ‘nels of his manners, Finding that 
1c Mr. Rigby was not a little embar- 
re raffled in his affairs, his Grace con- 
er tinued in the moft delicate manner 

to advance him a confiderable loan, 
ite not only to difcharge the incum- 
be brances upon his eftate, but to ref- 
Its, cue him from the aggravated dif- 
no trefs of fome annuities, into which 
ons his neceffities had juft driven him. 
ere Two years after this, being appoin- 
der ted Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
TiC, Duke thought no one fo capable of 
pree managing the Irifh Houfe of Com- 









mons as his friend Rigby, who was 
accordingly appointed Secretary to 
the Vicegerency, Notwithftand- 
ing the turbulent f{pirit of the times, 
the affairs of the fifter kingdom 
were conduéted fo much to the 


Royal fatisfattion, that his Majefty 
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gave Mr. Rigby a Vice-Treafurer- 
fhip, and foon after the Mafterfhip 
of the Rolls, in oppofition to the 
contending intereft of the then Pri- 
mate, Stone, who ftrongly follici- 
ted it for his friend the Prime Ser 
jeant, Tifdale, He was further hoe 
noured with a fcat in the Englifk 
Privy Council, During the Bed- 
ford adminiftration, the Irifh Court 
was remarkable for it’s, fplendour 
and hofpitality. Polifhed gallantry, 
and unaffefted conviviality never 
failed of drawing votaries te the 
Caftle; and at this epoch they 
might boaft their peculiar attra€tion, , 
On the Duke’s recal from Ire- 
land, William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, put himfelf at the head of Mr. 
Grenville’s adminiftration, in al- 
liance with Mr, Pitt and Lord Nor- 
thington. Mr. Rigby by fome 
means found out, that his Highnefs 
was prefling for the vacant Chan- 
cellorfhip of Dublin. He there- 
fore inftantly fet off poft for Ire- 
Jand, waited upon his friend, Dr. 
Andrews, then Provoft, got the 
Duke of Bedford ele&ed Chancel- 
lor, and brought over the appoint- 
ment, to the great aftonifhment as 
well as fatisfa€tion of his Grace. 
This additional mark of his friend’s 
zeal and attachment, made a fuita- 
ble impreffion on the Duke’s mind; 
for during the remainder of his life, 
his Grace never ated in matters of 
public* or private concern, with- 
out Mr. Rigby’s advice ; always 
returned him for the borough of 
Taviftock ; named him one of his 
executors and truftees for the pre- 
fent Duke; and at his death left 
him 
* Mr. Rigby, for fome years af» 
ter the Duke’s deceafe, continued 
to a& with Lord Weymouth, Lord 
Gower, Lord Sandwich, and the 
prefent Chancellor, who were dif- 
tinguifhed by the appellation of the 
Bedford Party. 
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him as a legacy the money he had 
fo liberally advanced him upon 
bond. 

After this Mr. Rigby took no 
part in the two or three fucceflive 
changes in the Minillry; but on 
the Duke of Grafton’s being feated 
at the head of the ‘Treafury, he was 
appointed Paymaiter General of 
the King’s forces, June 14, 1768, 
and continued im this lucrative of- 
fice during the twelve years fubfe- 
quentadminiftration of Lord North, 
The American war, fo calamitous 
in it’s confequences to this country, 

roved an unexpected fource of 
wealth to Mr. Rigby; from the cx- 
penditure of numberlefs millions 
upon military fervices fo complex, 
and fo detached, immenfe fins of 
the public money, according to of- 
ficial ulage, were unavoidably lod- 

ed in the hands of the Pay-matter. 
This accidental turn of good for- 
tune fubjectcd him, however, even- 
tually, to a perfeeution, for which 
no precedent can be found, in the 
political annals of any country, 

To the short-lived adminiftration 
of Lord Rockingham, and Lord 
Shelburne, he probably wifhed no 


great fuccefs.—To that of the Duke- 


of Portland, which followed, he 
was certainly well inclined; be- 
caufe it included men, to whom, 
of all others, he was moft attached, 
Lord North, and Mr. Fox.—But 
ftate threats from cither quarter 
had reached him, too well inform- 
ed, not to put him on his guard ;— 
a temporary neutrality therefore he 


refolved upon, naturally expeéting- 


thas to avoid the political rocks of 
Scylla and Charibdis!—Unfortu- 
nately, however, this difcretion did 
not avail him, In the fluétuating, 


and defperate politics of that day, 

when the fate of a miniftry turned 

upon a voice. he became the mark- 
4 . - . 

ed objet of cither party, — and 

your vote! or your money !"— 

was the implied language of each as 
2 
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it prevailed, — To _what but this 
fhall we afcribe the extents which 
were iffued again{t him on the part 
of the Crown, and that rancerous 
{pirit which purfued kim nearly to 
his grave ?>—To colleé& his balances 
on minifterial demand, was imprac- 
ticable.——The money was widely 
{cattered, to relieve the neceffities 
of feveral of the faireft chara&ters 
in the kingdom, whofe eftates were 
at that time fo depreciated in value, 
that to compel the payment of their 


mortgages would haye been in fa&, . 


to difpoffefs them of their patri- 
mony.—lIn this dilemma, he itated 
to Parliament his readinels to pay 
his balances by quick inftalments, 
and in the interim, to allow five 
per cent, intereft for the fame, The 
country, as it were, with one voice, 
applauded his conduét; and acom- 
promife took place upon it, by 
which Mr, Rigby paid 10,000, for 
the intereft of an unfettled balance, 


although no predcceffor had ever . 


been calied upon on a fimilar ae- 
count. 

What the general opinion on the 
fubjeét was, may be colleéted from 
the event of Mr. Fox's hoftile mo- 
tion againit him, when the Secre- 
tary of State found himfelf in a mi- 
nority, though oppofed only by the 
private friends of Mr. Rigby.— 
It is no wonder, that every idea of 
a political conneétion between 
thele two charatters, ceafed from 
this moment; though they conti- 
nued afterwards to be together in 
the habits of private friendfhip ; 
and Mr. Rigby invariably declared, 
—“ That Mr. Fox was the only 
Statefman fit to rule the Empire.” 

Thus perfecuted on all fides, Mr. 
Rigby naturally turned with dif- 
guit from Statefmen and politics, 
and fought his own domain, to 
partake of thofe comforts in retire- 
ment, which his benevolence had 
fo widely fpread around it ! 
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The Sentiments of Experience, in 
Profe and Verfe, or the Art of fay- 
ing much in a few Words, on the 
moft interefting and important Sub- 
pects : by Bob Short, with Me- 
“moirs of the Editor. 


6 Ry pocket tra&t, being little 
larger than a common {nuff- 
box, may well be ftiled mudtum in 
parvo, or much in a little; it con- 
tains maxims and proverbial fayings 
on life and manners, moral, in- 
{tructive, and entertaining, adapted 
particularly for younger minds ; 
agreeable to the motto in the title 

, Page 
Here youth may learn from ev’ry 

page, 
To treature wifdom up for age. 

































r jl Treatife on Tropical Difeafes, and 
. on the Climate of the Weft Indies, 
by Benjamin Moleley, M. D. 
e Member of the Royal Cullege of 
n Phyficians, 8vo. 
>” EB, The work before us amply evin- 
4 ces the author competent to his 
wi tafk, and gives the world a fyftem 
- of information, which, though in 
of many inftances new, and contrary 
se tothe opinions of many ciminent 
vo medical writers, is yet fupported 
oy by clear reafoning, obvious argu- 
me ment, and extenfive profeilional 
Fy knowledge. 
aay The diforders on which Dr. 


Mofeley chiefly treats are the dy- 
fentery, the caufus, or yellow fever, 
the locked jaw, and cancers.—Of the 
firft, fo fatal to our armies abroad 
and at homte time immemorial, he 
has taken an hiftorical view from 
the earlieft periods ; exhibits aud 
refutes the abfurd prattice even of 
thevery patriarchs of phyfic in that 
difeafe, and reduces it, and it’s cure 
to fimple and fixed principles, 
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Of the caufus, or yellow burning 
fever, wholly unknown in Europe, 
his account is curious and intereft- 
ing ; and ferves as a itriking, but 
dreadful piéture of the virulenée 
and rapidity of difeafes once con- 
tracted in thofe climates, and fora 
moment miltaken or negleéted. 

In the treatment of cancers, fo 
long confidered a dangerous and al- 
moft incurable malady, he lays 
down a Specific mode of cure, ex- 
tremcly {imple in the application, 
and invaluable to the republic of 
medicine, if fo efficacious as Dr. 
Moleley afferts. 

In the locked jaw he is equally 
clear and decilive, though very dif- 
ferent from his predeceflors on the 
fubjc&. 

On the whole, this work exhi- 
bits a fund of medical know- 
ledge, fupported by clear and fa- 
gacious reafoning, as well as ex- 
perimental proof, and conveyed in 
a {tyle of writing, {trong and ele- 
gant, wholly free trom that didaétic 
abftrufenefs and fcientific affetta- 
tion too frequently charaéteriftic of 
medical works, 





An Appeal io the Humane, on Behalf 
of the moft deplorable Clafs of So- 
ciety, the Climbing Boys employed 
by the Chimney Sw epers. By Fe 
P, Andrews. Small 8v0. 15. 


The late benevolent Mr, Han- 
way had propofed a plan for regu- 
lating the treatment of chimncy- 
{weepers boys; but not living to 
fee it carried into execution, the 
humane attempt is now revived by 
Mr. Andrews, who {eems to follow 
the fteps of Mr. Hanway with a 
zeal that docs honour to his heart. 
The propofed plan confifts of fe- 
veral articles, calculated to fecure 
to thole unfortunate boys, a hu- 
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mane treatment from their matters; 
to enforce their inftru€tion in the 
principles of religion, of which (a 
fhame to be told in a Chriftian 
_ country!) they are left at prefent 
intirely ignorant; and to introduce 
a method of {weeping chimneys, 
by which thofe miierable operators 
might be relicved from the moft of- 
fenfive part of their labour. The 
nation has difcovered a generous 
ardor for procuring an abolition of 
the flave-trade ; while an oppref- 
fion no lefs repugnant to the laws 
of humanity is tolerated in the cafe 
of the young chimncy-fweepers, 
. We hope, however, that the fub- 
je& will attra& the public attention; 
and for promoting fo laudable a 
purpofe, Mir. Andrews is intitled to 


every praife. 





The Complete Art of Boxing, accord- 
ing to the Modern Method. By 
an Amateur of Eminence. vo. 25. 


Our author’s dire&tions and de- 
{criptions feem to be exaét and 
technical ; but, as we candidly own 
that there is not one of the Brough- 
tonian fchool in our corps, we will 
not decide with confidence: we 
{hall give his own promifes, which 
occur in the introdu@ion. 

“© We offer the following treatife 
(without vanity or deceit) as acom- 
plete tutor to all thofe who would 
with to be acquainted with, or in- 
itruéted in the modern practice of 
boxing, fo that they may need no 
other guide than the rules here laid 
down to acquire a perfeét know- 
ledge of the art.” 

But for defcriptions of the brace, 
the throw, and the fquare ;—the 
bar-movements, the clofe-in, and 
the crofs-buttock grapple, we mu& 
refer to the work itfelf. We fhall, 
however, fele& a fhort fpecimen 
of the language of this noble art, 
and the defcriptive merit of it’s 


teacher. 
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“If the guards of your adver. 
fary are very high, baulk him by 
two or three feints at his belly, but 
never ftrike home {fo low unlefs 
you come to his quarter, that is te 
fay, under the fhort rib of the left 
fide: for here, as well as at the pit 
of the ftomach, you may unwind 
him, and by following your blow, 
few up his talents ; however, this 
maneuvre will lower his’ guard, 
and put you into a field of new ac- 
quifition ; for one blow well told 


to the upper tire (the head), tells _ 


better than three below, for here 
lays the beit feat of work, and will 
undoubtedly ferve your purpofe; 
for a lug, a temple, a jaw, an eye, 
Or mouth-piece, often gives the 
word Enough, when two dozen 
lower baits would have proved in- 
effe€tual to accomplifh it.” 

The dietetic preparations for 
combat are alfo well defcribed: 
they feem to be calculated to give 
{trength, without filling the body 
too much, and of courfe to preferve 
the breath free and clear. 

Of the Hiltory of Boxing we 
cannot fay much that is advantage 
ou: . the language is in many in 
ftances erroneous, and the fa 
fometimes ftated with fuch ludt- 
crous miftakes, that we can fearcely 
think the author intended a red 
hiftory : the beft part of it is the 
very long quotation from Godfrey’ 
defcription of the principal cham 
pions of Broughton’s saateely. 





Hints refp-ling the Poor. By ti 
Rev. 1. Haweis, LL. B. Sms 
8uvo. 15. 
The fcheme propofed in thi 
amphlet for the relicf of the poo 

is that of obliging the labour 

people to contnbute a certain ip 
portion of their earnings week! 
towards eftablifhing a fund fa 
their future fupport, when rend 
ed incapable of labour. The fam 

lan has been formerly fuggelte 

ut hitherto without ~ : fet. 
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The Bacwetor. A Poem. 


HE lazy drone amongft the bufy crowd 
Defpis’d, abherr’d, attendeth at the 
brood. 


































| Once in the period that the eatth defcribes 
It’s annual orbit, and thro’ ether rides, 

’ He lends his aid to gerterate his kind, 

s The nobleft fingle action he could find. - 

! The hands t’ increafe, the work t’ alleviate; 
< And render fafe the welfare of the ftate 3 

- How great is then the need that man is in, 
d A being far fuperior ; (ev’n akin : 

ls To him who made the whole, wlio reigns 
re above, 

ill Who governs here by his paternal love) 

: For ev’ry help to keep in force the laws, 
ic Which are ordain’d by one efficient caufes 
y% To qualify him to affociate 
the With his Creator in an endlefs ftate. 
zen If drones for indolence are fo defpis’d, 
in What punifhment for thofe fhould be de- 

. vis’d 
Who from the world in luxury reclin’d, — 
for Safe from all troubles and each threat’ning 
ped: wind 

ive Would fooner lofe a part that is beftow’d 
8 On mortal man, to help him on his road, 
ae Than fhare with others e’ez the gifts of 
herve God. 

Such is the fhameful life the bachelor 
g we Unenvied leads, and ftranger to honor, 
tage: Nocares moleit his breaft, no rival he 
ntag Has to fufpeét, he fears no injuty. 
RF ns At noon he rifes, cajls for clothes, here 
> ta Jack, 
pet Where - my flippers, bring them in a 
. crack 5 
ce Isthe tea ready, have you made the toaft ? 
bg the My buckles, handkerchief, and ftock I’ve 
1S loft s 
ad frey's My keys "tikewife, 1 have fomewhere mif- 
cham laid, , 
2 Where is my purfe ? have you the milkman 


aid ? 

With difficulty he gets drefs’d by one, 
Walks out a mile perhaps into the town, 
To fee a friend, who atks him, will you ftay 
Anddine with me? 1 can’t indeed to-day ; 
Ihave fome bufinefs with a friend to do 
Of confequence, but will be glad of you, 

chat an afternoon away and dine; 
The friend complies, but with a tacit fign. 
He then returns, all things aright to place, 
Set that difh here, this will that corner 
















grace, 

Ailthings got reddy, now come when you 

pleafe, 

Bet hold, there’s fomething wanting, 
where's the cheefe ? 

he clock ftrikes four, a folitary found, 

od the a(k’d vifitor at lat is found, 
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As the infatiate wolf falls on his prey; 
Each clofes to, and not a word they fay ; 


The knives and forks like warriors in d- 


broil, 
Firft ratfle, then with fear feem to recoil. 
Their matters drink, frefh courage in them 


glows; ; 
And with redoubléd Heat tenéw their blows 
At latt all reeking, both with vidt’ry 
crown’d, . 
Content they lay upon the brittle ground, 
Allclear’d away; upon the table’s brought) 
The wine, and glaffesy and with bacco + 
fraught; , 
Their pipes they lighty a puff and then a { 
draught ; 
On politics they pafs away the time, 


One talks a brogue, the other the fublime. © 


At fev’n comes on the tea and coffee too, 

The one without the other ne’er would do 

A Bachelor in many forts delights, : 

Whate’er it be, now enter in the lights, 

With lefs compaffion than before they 

drink, 

And — down; as tho’ they’d never 
rink. . 

Soon as the clock aloud proclaims ’tis eight, 

The vifitor furpriz’d ftarts from his feat; 

Upon my word, time quickly flies away, 

1 now mutt go, ’tis late, I cannot ftay. 

The Bachelor repliesy hold friend, you'll 


Ups 
I do infift upon it, don’t ftind up. 

€ fits again, again their tongues declaim, 
Their arguments are but the very fame; 
Oni the cold relics of their former meal, 
Without referve they ply the whetted fteels 
When once vacuities are now no mofe, 
*Tis time to go, the Bachelor before 
Lights his kind gueft out of the creeking 

door. 

Now all the world reclin’d to foft repofe, 
The Bichelor firft makes all firm, then 


goes. 
The dawn of day again returns, juft fo, 
As the preceding does the prefent go; 
Without defeét, thro’ one conneéted chain, 
By long experience’ taught, he’s us’d to 
reign, 
Begins with this, that next, in fine does all 
Jutt ashe wifhes, Sut oft whim‘ical ; 
Happy itis, fo few there be of fuch, 
But ev’n thofe few; are by them, all too 
much. 
Munne 
Lines on INNOCENCE. 
H™ bleft the man of innocence pofs 
: feis’d ! 
How fafe from ills! and guarded in his 
breaft ! 


Li 


Whate’er 





Whate’er his lot, his fteps where’er he F 








bends, . 

A conftant heart-felt peace his mind: at- 
tends. é 
Whether im courts carefs’d by nts, 

fate 
Thro’ pompous portals, or in ermine y 
,  ftate 
True peace aad joy his gayeft fortunes 






wait; 

Or if the rural lot his choice contains, 

Yet ftill, e’en there, divine contentment 
reigns ; ay 

The murm’ring fountain and the leafy 
fhade, 

The whifp’ring aephyry and the flow’ry 












All'add their charms, and in the concert 
fhare, 

To brighten gloom, and chace each anxious 
Care: - 

Peace {till attends his cheerful low retreaty 

And confcious Innocence his joys complete. 

Wf he affiiction’s keeneft trials fhare, 

With fix'd refolve he bears the tafk fevere: 

His fortitude the adverfe florm can’t fhake, 

Nor make the gentle calm his foul forfake : 

His tranquil thoughts, with foaring pinions 














y> 
And view more peaceful climes beyond the 





i y- 
5 oe As folid cliffs, encompafs’d with the deeps 
i Stand proof to waves that beat the tow’ring 

4 fteep ; 
Tho’ rapid furges dath with mounted pride, 
Remain unmov’d amid the lab’ring tide : 

So ftands tho. man-fecur’d by innocencey 
Whofe folid virtue is his fure detence. 
By When burfting orbs expand in open air, 

} { And Chaos reigns in cach diifolving {phere 5 

fu 









€onvulfive nature from it’s order hurl'd, 
And fweeping fiames fpread o’er a tremb- 






if: ‘ ling world ; 

i | Archangels with loud founding trumps de- 
i! « clare, 

ie Expiring time's coneluding period near ; 
Undaunted he the awtul fcene furveys, 
Intrepid, firm, and free from wild amaze: 
Nor tott’ring worlds iow tailing can fur- 
a i) prizey : 

Byt undifmay’d, he mounts his native tkies, 
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Mn ELEGY; 
By W. Hamirtos Rein. 


Suppofed to be written on o Wafle 
near the Charter-houfe, London. 







VAUNT, Indiff’rence, with thy heed- 
lefs air; 

And Levity, that tip-toe flands behind; 
Fo; this rough watte of all but rank weeds 
i bae, : 
Speaks @ her language toa penfive mind, 
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or in thefe bounds thofe crofier’d walls bes 
neath, ( 
O’er which yon elms tneir fpreading 
branches wive; 


Six times ten thoufand bore the train of 


death, ‘ 
Stamp’d in a moment for the noifome | 
grave. 


Some that, perhapsy when Edward led the’ 


way, 
In Norman fields coutd deathful deeds 
provoke ; : ; 


Fheir faulchions flathing ike a comet’s ray, 


Whilft woods of fpears defcended at their 
ftroke, 


gladey Promifcuous here lay mingled with the reft, . 


‘That fated fell in plague’s relentlefs hour ;- 

No dirge funereal then their worth cons 
fets’d, 

Nor fculptur’d ftone preferves their boaft’ 


ot pow’r, 


But here convey’d by mutes in mournfuf 
guife, 
Whofe wants had foften’d Horror a2 
trade: 
No crouds as erft purfu’d with curious eyess 
Nor tribute, but aitonifhment was paid ! 


And set how fair the wonted morn arofe, 
That with deitruction charg’d the wel-. | 
come light; 
Ah! who can tell what may a day difclofe, 
The ig of life may feel the damps of 
night. 


Decilive day! what projects then were 
cruh'd ! . 
What hopeful fchemes that furnifh’d 
years of care! ee 
Perhaps in fad concern alike were huth’d, 
Two reitlefs rivals, and fome haplefs faire 


HI fuits my numbers fully to exprefs 
‘The panic wild difcovery mutt feel, 
When the firlt victim prov’d the dire dif- 
trefs, 
That courtly prudence labour’d to con- 
ceal, 


For wing’d the tale ail guilt-attraCtive fliesy, 
The city’s dark recefles to alarm : 

No golden god could charm Avaro’s eyesy 
But dropt inftinétive to his nervelefs arms 


Nor could the Court th” unyielding fact 
evadey 
To fupple arts and compliments un- 
known ; : 
€an ‘Truth e’en by fuch fycophants be ftaid, 
‘That urg’d Canute to raife his wave- 
wath’d throne ? 


No; fpite of State they flew, and equal 


fears 
With hiads of fad mortality betray 5 ant’ 
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KA! iil Marr’d crouds, no flight for you ap- 


pears, 
Another death in arms impedes your 
way! 


From fcenes like thefe all but defpair muft 
turn 
As fpiry grafs the once throng’d paths 
o’er-fpread, 
While Thames flow languifh’d in his filent 
urn 
The wings of commerce drooping o’er his 
head. 


Habitual Mis’ry but the bofom fteels, 
Scarce kindred then a kindred figh could 
claim ; ? 
£’en fympathy, unfocial grown, conceals 
Her foothing foftnefs, and her chearing 
flame, 


For, callous, fee ! among that motley croud, 

A plund’rer’s arm ftretch’d o’er that dy- 
ing bed, 

‘To ill-got wealth enjoyment’s not allow’”d— 

For lo ! a fhaft has at the mifcreant fled. 


Vain was his thought, the deep embowel’d 
earth 
Might fave his treafures till had ceas’d 
the ftorm ; ; 
And — defery’d oft brings fuch crimes to 
irth, 
Swells the wife’s tale, or gives a fpeétre 
form! . 


But tho’ from tafte we dread fuch ills no 
more, 
Our domes from fcience drink the health- 
ful breeze; 
Unwatch’d as erft from fad Byzantium’s 
fhore, 


Each pore might open to the fell difeafe ! 


Met this remains; that tho’ with mortal 
{weep, 
Fierce Nemefis again fhould feek her 


prey + 
He’s more than fafe, that Virtue’s lore can 
keep 
With heart benignant as the beams of 
~ day. 





Lines infcribed to the amiable Mifs 


Banks, of the Shakefpeare Ta- 
vern, Great Marlborough Street, 
on feeing her at King Street Cha- 
pel. 
Sospiter te Devs. 


O fair a form with fuch devotion join'd 4 
A virgin body, and a faultlefs mind! 


‘Pleas’d with her pray’rs while Heav’n pro- 


*  pitious fees 


‘The charming yot’refs on her bended knees, 
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Sure it muft think fome angel loft it’s way, 
And happ’ning on our wretched earth to 


firay ; 

Tir’d with our follies, fain would take it’s 
flight, 

And begs to be reftor’d tothofe bleft realms 
of light. 


Jonannes ImparTIALis, 


ae 


To the Evitors of the New Lox- 
DON MaGAZzINé, 


Gentlemen, 


A few evenings fince a fele& party er- 
med the Tragedy of Douglas for their 
amufement, and that of a few friends, 
when the following Prologue and Epi- 
logue written for the occafion, were {po- 
ken and guch applauded.—If you think 
they will not difgrace the poetical de- 
partment of your Magazine, the infertion 
of them will much oblige 


Your’s, &c. 
A Conflant Reader. 
PROLOG VU E, 


OMMISSION’D by my partners in the 
fcene, : 
With lowly voice and fupplicating mein, 
Thus am J taught t’ addrefs the ardent 
pray’r, 
That if our judgment errs, may candour 
{pare ; 


For ah! no well taught veterans are here, 


No finifh’d actors on thefe boards appear; 
With ftudied ftart, the often practis’d figh, 
Skill’d in each art to fwell the tear-tull 


eye. 

None here with Pope’s harmonious tones to 
pleafe, ; 

Or taught like Smith to tread the ftage with 


cafe ; 
Or blefs’d with Siddons? fafcinating art, 
‘Fo point the fentence to the feeling heart. 
A few advent’rers fwell our tragic rage, 
New to the forms and bus’nefs of the ftage ; 


_Unaided too by all the glare of fhow, 


And fplendid fcenes where nature’s colours 
glow: 

Our piece too ftrikes no artificial dread, 

No mimic thunder rattles o’er your head ; 

No dreadful fpetre glides athwart the 
gloom, 

Or fhudd’ ring horror fliffens at the tomb. 

Our fcenes prefent the real woes of lite, 

The weeping mother, and the wretched 
wile, 

Touch’d by her woes, we fain would wake 
them here, 

And cail from pity’seye the graceful tcar 5 

Lis l 
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Tf we thou!d fail, and you no praife beitow, 
*Twould change our fancy’d into real woe : 
From fuch a fource what mifery'd proceed, 
To us twould be a tragedy indeed. 


EPILOG U E, 
LADIES what think ye of the Douglas’ 


wife ? 
Think ye the picture drawn from real life! 
Forfuch a time to bid her forrows flow, 
And watte her life in unavailing woe. 
For cighteen years to mourn « hufband flain, 
And fo unwilling to be wed again ; 
Nay _ the fecret—fpite of female chat- 


te: 

That c’en her maid knew nothing of the 
matter. 

Naming the piece the poet made a blunder, 

Iuftead of Deuglas, it fthould be — the 
Wonder. 

“* Pihaw with your jets,” (fome formal 
fgol here cries, 

Who thinks by {c ntences te pafs for wife) 


«¢ In times remote as thofe thefe fcenes un- 
fold, 

¢* The manners then were like the age of 
gold ; 

* Honour and Virtue, Chaftity and Truth, 

«¢ Adoin’d alike the rev’send fire and youth. 

#* Domeftic happinefs was each one’s lot, 

** And blett alike the palace and the cot,”” 

Soft ye my friend, it yon this theme purfue, 

And grow thus ferious, I'll be ferious too ; 

And dare affert (though you your brows 
o’ercaft) 

The prefent times are virtuous as the pat. 

Let love alone attraét th’ enzmour’d pair, 

They'll be as bleft as e’er their fathers 
were: 

The greateft happinefs they then will prove, 

And bieft each Douglas with Matilda’s love. 


Fhet Strcet. ' Ab 


Verses addreffed to Mifs Jenny 
Ep warps, of Bartlet’ s Buildings, 
Holborn, on leaving her Singing 
inwardly. 


J INDLY fupprefs'd, your voice rolls 
{wift within, 

Aud in flow warblings holds it’s tranfports 
in; 

Yourfelf unpteas’d in giving others pain, 

‘The tide of tunetul mifchiefs you rettrain : 

So the fierce beams which make all nature 
bright, ‘ 

Revolving inward check their long*d-for 
ligh ht: 

Left deinging the world with feas of fire, 

yWe die seneanh the lutire we defire. 


Sgvexivi Guezpe. 


Verses on the Death of the unft 


tunate and learned Dr. Joun Ete © 


LioTT, who departed this Life in 
a fate of Infanity and extreme 
Mifery, in Fuly 1787 Written by 
one of his impartial and difconfa- 
late Friends. 


S thofe we love decay, we die in part, 
Suing after ftring is fever’d from the 
heart ; 
Till loofen'd life, at laft but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fali away, ~ 
Unhappy he, who latett feelg the blow, 
Whofe eyes have wept o'er ev’rv friend laid 
low ; 
Dragg’d Jing’ring on from partial death to 
death, 
Till, cying, all hecan refign is breath. 


Great Marlborcug4 Street, #9028 


To the Evirors of the New Lon- 
DON MacazInNeE. 


Gentlemen, 


The following epigram was lately fent toa 
young lady of the name of Wright, by a 
gentler-an of the fame name, who was 
paving his addreffes to her;—it may not 

e altogether unneceffary to obferve, the 
lady took the gentleman’s advice, and it 
has ever fince ‘proved doubly right. 


To Mis Be W.—by Mr. G. W. 
H°” _, the change! it appears at 
firtt fight, 
From the fweet temper’d Mifs—to the chafte 
Mrs. Wright ; 
If fo then dear Betly accept of my name, 
Be not right only fingle, but manijed, the 
fame. 


Your’s, 
Wn. Gunsy,. 
Ficet-fireet. 


Lines to the Moft Noble Duxe of 
Dorser, on his Grace’s being in- 
vefled with the Enfignia of the 
Garter, April 9, 1788. 


: ie” CSE aap Dorfet, of a lovely 
Once the Ne ~ “object of a Monarch’s flame; 


Who with fuch ju t propriety can wear, 


As thou, the dasling of the gay and fair ? 
— “ete, apo =" fie 


rzeen 


Zorr > 


> 





For MA Y, 


See ev'ry friend to wit, politenefs, love, 

With one confeat thy Sov’reign’s choice ape 
prove; 

And liv’d Plantagenet her voice to join, 

Herfelf and garter both were furely thine. 


Rr, Hon, Sir Dante. Kenaon. 
Maryborough, Ireland, 


Lines written on vifiting the plea- 
Sant Town of Waitcuurcn, in 
SHROPSHIRE, 


HEN Heav’n provok’d by evil deeds, 
Turn’d Eden toa fcene of weeds, 
To punifh Adam’s guilt; 
Mne place which yet uncurs’d remain’d, 
The face of Paradife retain’d, 
And there was Whitchurch built. 


But Heay’n afraid the old deceiver, 
$atan, thould once again endeavour, 
By artifice t’ undo man 5 


—S_===-e 


Covent-GarDEN, APRIL g. 


LAST night was reprefented at this The- 
atre, the much talked of Comedy of Lady 
Wallace, called Tue Ton, or Tue For. 
218s oF Fasnion. 

y The following are the 


Dramatis Person. 


Lord Ormond, - = = Mr. Pope. 
Lord Bon Ton, = = Mr. Wewitzer, 
Lord Raymond, - - Mr. Farren. 
— Lord Raymond’s Mr. Aickia. 
riend, - © © = 

Capt. Daffodil, - + - Mr, Lewis, 
Capt. Daffodil’s Valet, - Mr. Bernard. 
Mac Faro, - - = «© Mr. Johnftone. 
Levi, = - © = = Mr. Quick. 


Augutta, in love with Or. 

mond, - = = «© 
Lady Bon Ton, = = - 
Lady Raymond, - © 
Claa, «© «© © © « 
Mis. Tender, + - =» Mrs. Bernard. 
And Mademoifelle, + + Mrs. Morton, 


The fcene lies in London. 

Lord Ormond’s fteward and Mademoifelle, 
fpeaking in the ufual ftyle of domettics on 
the fubjeéts of the family in which they live, 
are interrupted by the entrance of the fers 
vant of Captain Daffodil, who defcribes his 
mifter as the moft arrant fop imaginable, 
Whafe whole time and ftudy are occupied in 


Mifs Brunton, 
Mrs. Mattocks, 
Mrs, Pope. 
Mrs, Wells, 


1788. 


Gut of it’s gracious care, from hence 
It rooted up the tree of fenfe, 
Nor left one tempting waman. 


269 


Rr. Hon. Sia Danizer Kewaow, 
Maryborough, freland, 


Lines infcribed to the beautiful Mifs 
*Nancy Sanpeason, of Lau- 
rence Street, CHELSEA, 


HA the youth who can but fee 


Thy beauty’s form; yet happier he 
Who hangs enamour’d o’er thy fong, 
And drinks the mufic of thy tongue 5 
Almott a god is he, who fips 
The balmy nectar of thy lips 
But, Oh! to whom you all refign, 
Is all immortal, all divine. 


Paremon. 
Se. James's, Wefiminfler. 


* See page 160 of No, 36 for March. 
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painting his face, dreffing his hair, and pow 
dering his clothes, &c. All this he does 
with a view of moving in the hizher circles, 
but more particularly in one diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of the Bon Ton Shop, where 
are practiced all the modern vices of degente 
rated manners in high life—as gambling, 

debauchery and flander. Lord and Lad 
Bon Ton lead the circle of fathion, at whofe 
houfe the creatures of high life fpend much 
of their time—among whomLord Raymond, 
betrothed to the daughter of a wealthy cities 
zen, fquanders his fortune at the Faro table, 
Lady Raymond finding a coolnefs in her 
Lord, difcovers through Daffodil, that his 
affections are afienated by Clara, a kept 
miftrefs, which occafions her the moft poig- 
nant dittrefs; the revolves which way the 
fhall reclaim him, and confults Mrs. Tene 
der, who, under the mafk of religion, le- 
= every virtuous charatter to the loweft 
ebb, 
The plot of the play begins to open in the 
fecond act, in which it appears that Augufta 
and Ormond are in love with each other, 
but the latter being plunged into the abyfe 
of diffipation, forms a friendthip with the 
fitter of Raymond, and agrees to marry herg 
and accordingly writes a letterto Augufta 
acquainting her with it; this occafions Aue 
gulta, whofe"love was unalterably fixed, the 
moft poignant diftrefs, and the writes a let~ 
ter to Ormond, in which fhe openly ex- 
preffes her fentiments, witha view, if he is 
not 
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not totally ‘abandoned, to reclaim him ; it 
produces the delired effect, and heing re- 
ceived by him in the mid+ of his carcer, it 
fiad fuch an effet on his heart, {which is in 
yeality virtuovfly difpofed) that he becomes 
corrected, and on examinmg himfelf, de 
finds the account fo much againft him, that 
he declares himfelf to be a wi//azin, and un- 
worthy of Augufta’s love, He. fends his 
triend to Augufta, declaratory of thofe fen- 
timents; but to be delivered in fuch man- 
ner as to appear againtt his returning affcce 
tion, who atter hearing it, and declaring her 
fentiments, which were ftri@ly governed 
ty virtue, fhe leaves himy in deep foriow, 
te retive to aconvent. 

The frequent interviews of the perfons of 
the Ton with Lady Raymond, all tend to 
feduce her into a profligacy of conduct, but 
being firmly attached to the principles of 
virtue, fhe is evaded againtt every attempt: 
among many was an offer of love from 
NMoFare, the friend of Raymond, to his 
Lady, which fhe rejefts with feorn. She 
begins to think earneftly of reclaiming her 
Lord, and unknown to him employs Levi, 
a Jew, to raife money .on her jewels, and 
carry to her hufband to enable him to pay 
his boncwrabde debts: and kaving learnt that 
Clara, her hufband’s miftrefs, was in dif- 
trefs, the eeneroutly aefolves to find her out 
and relieve her. 

All which time Mrs, Tender and her de- 
fpicabie affociates are plotting to blacken 
her character by malevolent afperfions, and 
by betraying her into difficulties, againtt 
whom the hypocritical Mrs, Tender bad 
vowed revenge, tor no other reafon but be- 
caufe the would not be wicked. 

The fourth act opens with a view of a 
faro table, where M*Faio and feveral others 
are at play. An uninterefting converfation 
fakes place between the gamefters, which 
is fucceeded by another of Lady Raymond, 
Lady -Bon Ton, and Mrs. Tender ; this 
pert was much difapproved by the audience. 
{.ady Raymond vilits Clara, and gives her 
an hundred pounds, with a promife of as 
much anneally ; Clara is overcome by this, 
unmerited and unexpected generofity, which 
reclaims her; but previoufly Daffodil and 
Lord Bon Ton have fecreted themfelves in a 
glefet in Clara’s houfe, privately, with a 
wiew to overhear. the interview between Lady 
Raymond an? Clara, and to raife filte and 
injurious reports. During this interview 
Y.ord Raymond, who had been informed by 
Mrs. Tender, came in que't of his Lady— 
her character being at fake, the goes to 
secrete herfelf in the clofer, where the difco- 
vers Lord Bon—-(thisis not new); he comes 

«aut, and the neceflity of her fituation forces 
‘hes to goin, where the is difcovered by her 
aalbaud, who reproache: her, ond glfo Clasay 


. # sn they ot. 
pls Wea ollpe ten Lacy go on. 


At: the commencement of the 14% at 
Lord Raymond having won fome money, 
wants to repay the Jew, and having met 
with him on the ftage, where he forces hiry 
to tell him to whom he is indebted, think. 
ing it is to M‘Faro; the Jew undeceives 
him; and through fear, informs him his 
wife; this, with the whole tenor of Lady 
Raymond’s conduét, on confideration, pro- 
duces a reformation in Lord Raymond, who 
after apologizing to his Lady, they are re- 
conciled. They all go to a Mafquerade, 
the fcene of which is prefented to the au» 
dience ; where, after the conclufion of the 
ball, Augufta is difcovered by Ormond fit- 
ting alone ; he addreffes her, and tells her 
a Story of two lovers, the exact defcription 
of their own fituation, which very fenfibly 
affects her; in which fituation he takes off 
his mafk and proftrates himfelf before her— 
an explanation takes place, with a renewal 
of their former love and happinefs. Mrs, 
Tender goes off with difagreeable expref- 
fions of refentment ; and after a few morah 
obfervations by Lady Raymond the curtaia 
dropped, 

The Comedy was not well received, and 
maany parts of the dialogue were much dif- 
approved by the audience. 

The fcene of the Queen’s Houfe and the 
Park were excellegt. \ 

The Prologue, which was fpoken by Mr, 
Farren, was thort, and levelled at the late 
rage for reformation -—the Proclamation, 


the condu of the Juftices, and the vices of - 


Pall-Mall, 

‘The Epilogue by Mrs, Wells, was give: 
in a very fuperior ftile ; it was well writ 
ten, addreffed as ufual to Boxes, Pit, and 
Galleries, in which an imitation of the 
Ring Scene of Mrs. Siddons in [fabella was 
given with admiration ; the was very high- 
iy applauded. 

The Piece was not given out again, but 
it is expected it will very foon be repeated 
with alterations. 


Covent-GarDEN, APRIL 30. 


Laft night was performed at this Theatre, 
a new Comedy of three acts, ‘called ANt 
mAt. MAGNETISM, by Mrs. Inchbald; 
with fuch general applaufe, that there was 
nota fingle diffenting voice in the Houfe, 
it is a tranflation from the French Comedy 
of Le MacnetismMe AniMAL. The 
Dramatis Perfonz and Story are as follow: 


Murquis D’Avrance, = Mr. Pope. 
Doctor, - - - + = Mr. Quick. 

La Fleur, - = + = Mr. Edwin. 
Jeffry, - - - = + Mr. Blanchard, 
Piccard, - + =» © «© Mr.-Cubitt. 


Conflancay - - = © Mrs, Wells. 
Lifcticy - 2 2 © + Mrs. Mattocks 
* The 
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Bho Marquis D’Avrance being in love 
with Conftance, the Wiird of an Empiric, 
makes ufe of the folly of the time, Avimal 
Magnetifm, to compafs his defign of gaining 
her for his wife ; and io which énd he dit- 
guifes his valet, La Fleur, as the Prefident 
of the fuppofed College of Magnetifm ; who 
impofes a wand upon the Empiric, which 
he tells him is endowed with the virtue of 
imprefling with love all the females in the 
prefence of the poffeffor. The Doétor re- 
ceives it as ineftimable, and Conftance, his 
Ward, carries on the deceit, aided by her 
maid Lifette, by being informed in a letter 
from the Marquis of his intention; and by 
the interchanging of letters between the Va- 
let ‘and Chambermaid; — which is very 


neatly and admirably exhibited. —The Mar- - 


quis pretending to be a patient of the Prefi- 
dant’s, is brought by him to the Dottor's 
houfe, to be cured by the Magnetifm ; and 
there has an opportunity perfonally and fe- 
cretly of avowing his paflion for Conftance, 
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who approvesit. The Dottor, in his vari« 
ous attempts to apply the magnet, is very 
much difconcerted, and the Marquis tol- 
lowing his fcheme, pretends to be ftruck 
dead by Nis operation, This terrifies che 
Doétor, and he endeavours by fome of his 
own fchemes to recover him; but while he 
is gone to prepare for his intended work, 
the Valet returns, who changes fitwation 
with the Marquis, and the Doctor, fright- 
ened at the ftigma he imagines may fall up- 
on his practice, is induced to fign a contra& 
of marriage between the parties. 

There is a good deal of humour in the 
Piece, to which the performers did not ame 
ple juftice. The Prologue was fpoken by 
Mr. Pope; it turns chiefly on the failure of 
the Authorefs’s laft piece, A// om a Sums 
mer’s Day. ‘This has met-with a better 
fate; for the applaufe was, without excep 
tion, from every partof the houfe, There 
was ne Epilogue, 








PARLIAMENTARY 


HOUSE or LORDS. 


AvPRIL 21. 


Scots E,ection. 


Few minutes after four the Lord Chan- 

cellor took his feat, and the order of 
the day was read for the further hearing of 
the petition of Lord Dumfries againft the 
Igte return of Lord Cathcart, as one of the 
fixteen Peers of Scotland. After the peti- 
tion was read, 

Lord Loughborough rofe, and in a very 
clear and fucciné&t manner, ftated the pro- 
ceedings which had already taken place in 
the courfe of the eletion. The particulars 
have Jong been before the public ; and if 
they had not, it being a matter merely In- 
cal, confequently interefting only to the 
parties concerned, it would not become us 
to enter at large upon the fubject. Lord 
Loughborough contended with great fuccefs, 
that if David Hume and Robert Sinclair, 
the two Clerks of the Lord Regifer, cn- 
joyed a power to receive the vote of David 
Anderfon, claiming to be Lord Rutherford, 
in‘oppofiticn to the orders of that Houfe; 
in that cafe, all the.orders of the Houfe, 
with refpe& to the cleCtion of Peers of Scot- 
land, were at an end. 

To follow the Noble Lord, in his long 
and able {peech, would be to committhe very 
eircumftance which we have deprecated. — 
His Lordthip concluded with making this 
motion, ‘* That the vote of David Ander- 
fon, claiming to be Lord Rutherford, ought 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


not to have been taken by the Clerks to the 
Lord Regifter at the late eleétion; andy 
therefore, that Lord Cathcart ought not to 
have been returned.’? His Lordfhip exe 
plained, that this queftion was not intend- 
ed to preclude Lord Cathcart from entering 
imto the merits of the election; the prefent 
queftion confined intirely to the return. A. 
debate of a very uninterefting nature took 
place, in which Lord Cathcart, the Lor# 
Chancellor, the Duke of Athol, and Lor& 
Moreton, oppofed the queftion, and Lor® 
Stormont, Earl Stanhope, Lord Hopetoun, 
Earl Radnor, and Lord Kinnaird, fuppor- 
tedit. he drift of the argument turned 
upon this point, ‘ If by means of the fur- 
reptitious vote of Lord Rutherford, (a fact 
admitted on all fides) Lord Cathcart was 
not on the roth of Jan, laft intitled to have 
been returned, and have taken his feat in 
that Houfe, then it followed of courfe, thar 
his Lordthip’s feat ought to be vacated in the 
firit inftance, allowing his Lordthip to come 
to the Houfe as a petitiener to fupport his 
ele&tsn upon the merits, Afteradefultory 
debate, which latted until nine o'clock, the 
Houfe divided. 

Contents for Lord Loughborough’s 

motion _ 

Non Contents — 





- 


5 
¢ 


—_—_ — 


Majority 7 
In confequence of which Lord Cathcart 
will lofe his feat ; and muft in courfe became 
a Petitioner againft the ¢laim of Lord Duin- 
frics. Adjourned, . 
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HOUS PB of COMMONS. 
APRIL 25. 
Pustic AMUSEMENT. 


Mr. Mainwaring moved, that the Bill for 
regulating Places of Public Amufement be 
read a third time. 

Lord Newhaven prefented a petition from 
the proprietors of the Royal Circus, defiring 
to be placed on a fimilar tooting in the ge- 
neral Bill, with thofe of Sadler’s Wells. 
His Lordthip read the petition, which ftated, 
that the Proprietors had expended upwards 
of fifteen thoufand pounds in eredting the 
Royal Circus, &c. 

The Speaker obferved, that the Proprie- 
tors of Sadler’s Wells had acted conforma- 
bly to the rules of the Houfe, in the early 
peefentation of their petition, in order to 
ebtain a provifion in the General Bill; if 
the petition in queftion were to be received, 
it muft undoubtedly pafs through every form 
prefcribed to that ot Sadler*s Wells :—as it 
was his bufinefs, however, to watch over 
the forms of the Houle, the only mode by 
which the prayer of the prefent petition 
could be attended to, would be by way of 
rider. 

Mr. Mainwaring faid he did not think, 
if the prayer of the petition in the hands of 
the noble Lord was indulged, but a very 
refpectable body of men, (the Proprictors of 
the Royalty Theatre) who had lately charged 


him with a petition of a fimilar nature, mutt 


feel themfelves much hurt. 

Lord Newenham declared he fhould be 
the laft to infringe on the orders of the 
Houfe, he hoped he had difcharged the truft 
repofed in him by the petitioners, in confe- 
quence of which, forthe prefent, he fhould 
not urge the matter any further. 

Mr. Huffey faid, he had a claufe to pros 
pofe, which he hoped would meet the in- 
dulgence of the Committee, as it was in fa- 
vour of a body of men, whofe misfortunes 
but too often requircd fome alleviation, he 
meant thofe itinerant acters, who travel from 
town to town, adminittering rational amufe- 
ment to the extent of their powers, to thofe 
whole avocation and diftance trom the capi- 
tal denied this moderate luxury; very few 
of the Juitices he believed refuted to grant a 
licence to thofe men, but it was well keown 
that this could not fecure them from the 
malevolence of an informer, in confequence 
of which they were fubject to imprifonment, 
and a fine of 50 pounds;—the claufe he 
meant to propofe by way of rider, was, that 
thofe itinerant ators thould be licenfed only 
at the Quarter Seffions, for the {pace of forty 
days every year, to commence from the 
date of the liccnfe, within thirty miles of 
London only, aud fiftecn of a Pateat The- 
atre. 
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The Speaker thought the propofition camé 
too late. 

Mr. Huffey obferved, that on that ac. 
count he was not anxious to prefs it. He 
threw out the propofal merely to feel the 
impulfe of the Committee, intending if the 
Committee had thewn an inclination of 
coming along with him, to have moved, for 
leave to bring in-a bill, in order to relax ¢ 
claufe that he realiy thought fevere. The 
bill being read a third time, and paffed, 
was ordered to be carried to the Lords, 


Arrit 29. 
Navy Promortons. 


The order of the day being read, the 
Speaker called upon Mr. Baftard, 

Ina very fenfible and manly fpeech he 
recapitulated the feveral arguments which 
have been already adduced and held forth 
to the public, againit the partial promo- 
tions which took place. It would be ins 
truding upon the public to repeat thofe ar- 
guments, excellent as they were. " 

After {peaking about twenty minutes, he 
moved, 

*¢ That it is injurious to the fervice of 
this country, that men of diftinguifhed mes 
rit, and approved fervice, be pafied over in 
promotion, not being precluded by an order 
of the King in Council.”” 

Sir William Molefworth feconded the 
motion, and fpoke for # few minutes, in a 
very animated manner, upon the grofs ime 
partiality which had lately taken place. In 
future, the Hon. Baronet obferved it would 
be in vain for gentlemen to train up the 
younger branches of their families to ba 
hardy failors and brave officers ; for thofe 
acquirements, however ufeful to the ftate, 
would not after many years hard fervice ob- 
tain them preferment: on the contrarys 
they fhould be taught to canvas at elections, 
to engage themfelves in the fervice, and by 
obfequioutnefs obtain a feat in the Houfe, 
and then they might command that rank 
which would be denied them as a reward 
for real fervices to their country. 

Sir John Miller faid he had given a filent 
vote on the laft difcuffion of this bufinefs ; 
on the prefent occafion he did not think 
himfelf juftifiable in purfuing that conduct 5 
at thattime he thought to have heard argue 
ments from Adminiftration, to have fatistied 
the inquiries brought forward by the Hon. 
Gentleman, who had done himfelt fo much 
honour in urging the prefent; the argu- 
ments oppofed to thofe inquiries were, he 
was free to confefs, far from affording the 
fatisfaction he fought for. One infifled that 
the queftion was of a nature not to be dif. 
cuffed in that affembly ; another, that it 
trenched on prerogative government; butin 
his opinion it was a proper queition ; = 
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he‘ believed: there was not 2 gertlemanin 
the walls of that Houfe prepared to contend, 
that the Commons of Great Britain had not 
aright, as an Inquifitorial body, to agitate 
fuch queftions. In faying this, he was not 
about to infinuate that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty had aéted through 
partiality or caprice ; he was well convinced 
of the great profeffional talents of that ne- 
bleman, but-at the fame time he was as 
well convinced of the merit of thofe gallant 
‘officers, who had been paffed by in the late 

promotion; the utmoft that could be attri- 


uted to the noble Lord on this occafion - - 


‘was an errorin judgment, which the moft 
perfec characters at times may be fubject 
te. The Hon. Baronet in illuftrating thofe 
ebfervations, from circumftances within ‘his 
own memory, merely to fhew the.neceflity 
of rewarding merit in the naval and military 
line, in the apprehenfion of the Speaker, 
feemed to indulge an inclination to depart 
from the fubjeét, in confequence of which 


The Speaker rofe to inform on that head. | 


Mr. Martin faid, that he fcarcely fat a 
ay in the Houfe, that he did not hear one . 
or more of the Members depart at leaft three 
times farther from the fubje¢t than the Hon. . 
Member, throughout the: whole of what he | 
had faid. 

6ir John Miller having ‘refumed- his 
fpeech, adverted'to the thanks of the Houfe 
already conferred on thofe gallant officers, 
who had been paffed over in the late promo- 
tion, infifting that he did. pot think that 
thofe Members who had joined in thofe well- 
earned thanks, difcharged their duty, if 
they did not follow them up by joining in 
the prefent vote. 

Mr. Grenville declared, the had liftened 
with much attention to all that had been 
urged in favour of:the motion, but did not 
really hear any one argument to induce him 
to alter the opinion he had entertained on 
this fubje&. The Houfe of Commons was 
not the place in his opinion to difcufs the 
merits or demerits of naval officers.—-The 
Hon. Baronet, who had juft fat down, had 
declared the very high opinion he enter- 
tained of the profeffional talents of the no- 
bie Lord at the head of the navy, why then, 
if finceve in that declaration, interfere in a 
bufinefs which undoubtedly fell under the 
immediate controul of that noble Lord, 
whofe judgment'in naval affairs, was never 
fo much as cerifured?.—A motion had beer 
made for a Committee to inquire into the 
conduét of that noble Lord, but the wifdom 
of the Hanfe did not-think preper to coin~ 
cide in that motion; in confequence of 
which he fhould vote for the previous quef- 
tion, as he really thought the prefent one fo 
indeterminate, that if acceded to, it opened 

the foor of that Houfe to almoit everycome 
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plaint, however well or ilf founded, that 
could poffibly arifein’the navy, ' 
Captain Berkeley pointed out'tn particul 
Jar the propriety of recommending merif‘in 
the naval line, which on all-océsfions had 
raifed this country to the moft envied and 
exalted fituation. 7 
Col. Norton fpoke warmly in favour of 
the motion. 
Lord Apiley attempted.in a thort fpeech 
_ to vindicate the conduét of the Firft Lord 
of the Admiralty in the line of recent pro- 
motions. 
Mr. Martin obferved, that if the Minifter 
had any motion.that avould anfwer the pur- 
= aimed ‘at in the prefent queftion, in a 
etter manner, he was ready to accede to its 
but if not, he {howld vote for the prefent, 
as he realiy thought it a very proper ont. 

Admiral Hood entered into a very warm 
defence of the Firft Lord of the Admiralty, 
whofe profeffional talents he paid many com. 
pliments ta, 

‘Captain: Courtenay, in a ftrain of irony, 
fupported the chara¢ter of the noble Lord, 
at the expence of many a hearty laugh, 
-Yoward' the conclufién he became much 
more '‘ferious, and.in afpeech of fome length 
addreffed himfelf to the feelings and dignity 
of the Houfe, in fupport ofthe motion. 

. Sir —_ Johnfton infifted, that the 
‘Houfe had a right to controul the condutct 
of the Firit Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Firft Lord of the Treafury, if occafion re- 
quired. 

- Capt. M‘Bride fpoke very much in favour 
of the motion, as did Mr. Drake. The 
quettion being called for, the Houfe divided, 
when there appeared 

In favour of Mr. Baftard’s motion 26g 
Againti, — — 


_— 22¢e 
Majority §t 
May 5. 
Tne Bupcer. 


. The order of the day being read, the 
Houfe refolved itfelf into a Committee ef 
Ways and Means — Mr, Gilbert in the 
chair. 

Mr. Pitt then rofe. He began by expref- 
fing his anxious withes to be favoured with’ 
the full attention of the Committee, and 
this he was the more inclined to requeft, as 
the detail into which it was his duty to en- 
ter, was fuch, as could not fail of. producing 
a general fatisfaction. He then entered at 
length into the accounts of the different 
claffes of expenditure in the year ending 
April 5, 1788, ander the heads of Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, &c. In thele accounts, 
theextraordinaries were, the Army 223, 0001. 
the Navy 48 6,o000l- the Ordnance #1, 000. 
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the Loyalifts G>,00a}. the debts of the 
Prince of Wales 181,0001. the expences of 
the Iare Armaments 311,000!. making in 
the whole 1,282,0e01.—-The total of the 
expenditure 15,765,000l. inclufive of the 
million applied to the liquidation of the na~ 
tionel debt. Of the ways and means for 
the difcharge of this expence, the receipts 
of the confolidated fund, were 13,106,001. 
the land and malt taxes were taken at 
2,250,000]. He took credit alfo for 500,000. 
to be paid into the Exchequer by the India 
Company, in part of a larger fum due to the 
public, for the pay of the King’s troops, and 
the vi€tualling of the King‘s fhips, while 
in India. He admitted that difputes ex- 
ifted between the Company and the Board 
of Controul, whether the former fhould be 
compelled tq pay for more than the effettives 
only ; but as the grofs amount of their debt 
was eftimated at goo,000), he could have no 
hefitation to call on them for the {um now 
mentioned on account. To thefe he added 
alfo, army favings to the amount of 643,000). 
~—the profits of the Lottery 270,0001.—and 
a variety of fmaller items, making in the 
whole 15,792,0001. There was therefore a 
furplus of 27,0001. in our income beyond 
our expenditure, and he had the pleafure 
to congratulate that Houfe and the country 
on that improvement in it’s refourcesy 
which rendered unneceffary any loan or far- 
ther burden on the people. It was a farther 
pleafure, he faid, to confider that this was 
effected, not by carrying taxes to their 
height, but by the growth of our commerce, 
recovering from the effects and fufpenfion 
of the late wars it had not been done by 
ftarving our marine, on which, on the con- 
trary, {even millions of Extraordinaries have 
been expended fince the war; and at the 
fame time that this was effected, two mil- 
lions and a half of our debt had been dif. 
gharged. 

He then went into a variety of arguments, 
to prave there was no reafon during the 
continuance of peace to dread a diminution 
of this income 5 but that on the contrary, 
there were many reafons to expect it’s in- 
creife. Two of the Extraordinaries of the 
prefent year, namely, the debts of the Prince 
of Wales, and the expences of the lute ar- 
gnament, were not to be reckoned as ma- 
king any part of our future expenditure. 
The increafed receipts of feveral of the taxes 
bad taken place but during a part of the 
Jaft ycar; among which there were the 
Pott-horfe Tax, which, by being farmed, 
produced an increafe of 30,000). 5 the oddi- 
tional duty on fills in Scotland, and the 
additional dety on fpirit licences, trom 
which an additional fum of 30,0001. per 
annum may alfo be expected. Another 
fousse @acvenve might be tound in the se~ 


gulation of the dyties on tobace6, which, it 
was in contemplation fo alter in fuch a sfiane 
ner, as to render them infinitely more pro- 
ductive. 
He added a variety of ftatemerfts to prove 
the growing increafe of ourincome, when 
mot prevented by atcidental caufes. fa 
1783 he obferved, the grofs amount of the 
revenue was né more than 12,184,000l. in 
the prefent year it was 15,792,000!, of this 
excels, which was upwards of three mil- 
lions, about a million and a half was raifed 
by the taxes fince impofed; the remainder 
had arifen folely from the improvement of 
the old refources. Thefe were now fo far 
improyed as to exceed the moft profperous 
years of the peace preceding the late war. 
In the year 1772, our imports, {peaking 
in round numbers, had amounted to fours 
teen millions, and the exports to jixteen ;—~ 
in 1773 the former were ¢we/ve millions, 
the latter fixteex ;—ia 1787, the imports 
had amounted to /ficéx millions, and the 
exports to upwards of f/ixteen; it might be 
faid that the ballance was not fo much in oor 
favour by the increafe of imports in the taft 
account ; butit might be found, on inquiry, 
that the importation confifted of raw mate. 
rials for manufa@ture, or of articles from 
Ireland, by which we encouraged the ine 
duftry of the fifter kingdom, and ftrengthe 
encd the general interefts of the empire, 
Of the fitheries he alfo ftated, which could 
not be judged of by the Cuftom-houfe books, 
the increafe had been even more progref- 
five. The number of quintals of fihh ime 
ported from Newfoundland in the year 1773, 
was 516,000; in 1787, they amounted to 
732,000 ; the number of men and boys eme 
ployed in the former year was 26,000 ; in 
the latter they had increafed to 53,000. The 
Greenland and Southern whale fitheries had 
alfo rifen in a fimilar proportion. 

It would not, he hoped, be an unaccepe 
table addition to this intelligence, to men- 
tien what he had juft heard,—the ftate of 
the finances of that nation, whofe hoftili- 
tics had occafioned the temporary derange« 
ment of our refources. ‘The annual expen- 
diwre of France was upwards of twenty-twe 
millions; but her revenues had laft year 
fall.n thort of that fum by 2,300,000]. Bri- 
tith money. From this deticiency a loan 
was rendered neceffary for the term of feven 
years, which was expetted to decreafe an- 
nually; byt on what grounds this expecta- 
tion was formed, was at prefent very uncer- 
tain. Thefecircumitances, therefore, whilit 
they gave us caufe to exultin the compari- 
fon, gave usa ftrong affurance, that what- 
ever may be the impulfes of her ambition, 
it would not be in the power of that nation, 
for a long time, to give any diituibance to 


Our growing profperitys 
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Mr. Sheridan rofe, to make a few obfer- 
vations. He premifed them, by faying, 
that the fituation of France, which had juit 
been mentioned, had avifen principally from 
the difinclination of her Minifters, to look 
her fituation manfu'ly in the faces They 
had endeavoured to poitpone the evil day, 
and looked to contingency 28 a refource, 
Their prefent embarraffment, therefore, in- 
ftead of being a circumitance of triumph, 
fhould be to us a leffon of caution.—He 
had heard much from the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman which gave him much pleafure ; but 
on the pfincipal point, which might have 
been compreffed into a {mall compafs, he 
could not yet approve the mode of taking a 
fingie year as the ftandard of all inferences 
to be made refpeCtiug our revenues in fue 
tire; neither could he fee the propriety of 
making up the accounts from the fifth of 
April, 1787, rather than from the fifth of 
January, 1737, when there were fo many 
obvious reafoas for preferring the latter 
mode, If the two laft ycars, however, 
were tobe made the ground of argument, 
the faireft mode would undoubtedly be to 
average the receipts of both, and to reafon 
trom that average, compared with our ex- 
penditure, The averaged revenue of the 
two years would be about 15,250,000l. 
which, inftead of an excefs, would give a 
deficiency of near 400,00pl, even from the 
Peace ettablifhment, as fixed two years 
fince, bythe Select Committee, But what 
fecurity could the Minitter give that the 
peace eftablifhment could pollibly be fixed fo 
jow ?—Could he imagine that with the ad- 
Citions lately made to the delence of our 
Coionjal poifeifions, the navy eflimates 
could be kept down fo low as 1,800,000l. or 
that the ordnance eftimates thould not rife 
confiderably above their prefent ftandard ! 
Did he make no allowance for the expence 
of the fortifications now erecting in the 
Weft India Ifands!—That there would be 
a deficiency, Mr. Sheridan faid, he was 
convinced at all events, but when thefe 
contingencies were taken into the account, 
it mutt fall very little thort of 7 or 800,0001. 

Mr. Huffey obferved, that there appeared 
on the face of the account, items amounting 
011,081. which were not of a permanent 
part of the income ; the pleafant picture 
which the Minifier had drawn of the re- 
fources of the country, he reflected on with 
pleature; butobferved, that the ballance of 
trade, a confideration of greater importance 
wan was generally imagined, was moré in 
favour ef this country in the year 17735 


thafrin 1787, by the amount of one mi!* 
lion of money, . 

Mr, Pitt obferved, in oppofttion to thofe 
claims which Mr. Hulley defcribed as being 
of a temporary mature, that fuch were the 
expences incurred by the late armaments, 
the demands of the Loyalifts, and thefum 
voted for the difcharge of the debts of the 
Prince af Wales. 

A defultory converfation enfued concern- 
ing the claim of the public on the Eutt India 
Company, for the payment of arrears due 
to the King’s troops in India, and the fum$ 
of money which have been advanced in 
England for their fubfittence.—The India 
Company, befides difputing the claim in 
fome degree, make a demand on Govern- 
ment for expences increafed during the Ma- 
niila war, to the amount of 39,0001. toge- 
ther with the fum of 260,000l. for the 
maintenance of French prifoners, — The 
Company however agreed to pay the public, 
on account, 500,000). 

Mr, Dundas remarked, ‘that if the 
public once received that fum, the India 
Company could not get it back again.’ 
This allution created fo much laughter, 
that it was fome time before the Houte could 
rejume it’s attention to the more ferious 
obfervations of the Prefident of the Board 
of Controul on the fubjcé. 

The fubfequent retolutions then paffed 
the Committee: refolved, That the follow. 
ing tums fhould be granted, towards naking 
good the fupply, viz. 


3,500,000 © © To be raifed by Exche- 
quer Bills. 
2,000,900 © © Tobe raited by further 


ditto, : 

§85,%92 15 2§ The furplus of ConYoli- 
dated Fund on the 
sth of April, 1788, 

200,000 9 © Remaining in the hee 
qper, of moniesgran- 
ted. for the army in 
2786, 

2,545,000 © © Out of the growing pro» 
duce of the Confolie 
dated Fund, 

43°53 4 314 Amount of army favings 
and toppages to be 

applied towards de¢- 

fraying the extraore 

dinaries of the arinye 

950,600 @ © By a Lott-ry, to confit 
: of 68,000 tickets, af 

Asi. 128. gd. eacng 

and that 480, o0pol. be 

djitributed into prizes. 
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Foreign Intelligence, Domeftic Occurrences, Sc. 


APRIL 28. 
Paris, April 21. 
HE Parliament of Paris have publithed 
fome new remonttrances in a pamphlet 
of 24 pages 8vo. They are as fpirited as 
any of the former, and comprehend obfer- 
vations on the three important objects men- 
tioned in his Mayjeity’s anfwer of the ont 
of November laft, viz. ‘The fuppreffion 
of the arretes, or refolutions of Parliament 
agreed upon and publithed.the roth of the 
faid month ; the remarkable fitting at that 
period ; and his Majefty’s difapprobation of 
the cuftom of regiftering ibe diflenting opi- 
nions and final refolutions of the Courts of 
Parliament. Fhey are written with a 
freedom that would do honour to a Britifft 
Senate, and the following’ may ferve as 
fpecimen ‘of their ftyle and manner :— 
** The Monarch’s bare willis by na means 
a complete law, Sire ; the fimple -expref+ 
fion of that will, is not 2 national form, 
That will, to render it binding, requires to 
he legally publithed ;. and’ to be legally pub- 
lithed, includés to be frecly and candidiy 
verified. Such is, Sire,-the French con- 
ftitution; it is born with, and annexed to 
Monarchy. Under the fist race of our 
Kings, the King had, as at prefent, his 
Court, and the, people their martial tields. 
The people either. demanded, or confented 
go, a new law; the King either granted, 
or prefented it ;..and that Jaw, thus obtain~ 
ed, or confented to, by the people, the 
King’s Court ufed to confirm. ‘The peo- 
pie’s and the Court’sfuffrages were equally, 
and inviolably free. Whoeverhas confulted 
the fpirit, the laws, and the hiftory of the 
Frank nation, cannot doubt the truth of 
this affertion, The fame liberty fubfifted 
under the fecond-race, Laws were enacted 
with the people’s confent, and the King’s 
conttitution, “There fill exifts a precious 
monument, which has efcaped thé mif- 
‘ehievous hand of time, dated. in $03, that 
clearly afcertains the rights of the people, 
and thofe of the Sovereign, The Court 
under the fecond: race was compoled of ,No- 
Jblemen, Biihops, and Senators. Tlicy were 
ftyled the Adjueants, ~ Cosoperators, and 
“Adminiftrators, of the public weal. Wnder 
the third race, the form of government did 
not change, although the Court went under 
a ditferent name, Ft was thea called the 
King’s Court, the Court of France, the 
Royal Court, the Common Council, the 
Parliament, : 
** From Hugh Capet to Philipde Valois, 
‘the King ufed tw go to his Parliament, 
where the law was enacted in his prefeuce 5 


fometimes the laws were made in his abw 
fence, and fometimes,. too, the Monarch 
requetted. his Parliament, to re-examine a 
particularlaw. The following Eatin words 
prove the truth of our ailertion: Miffa per 
Regem, Rege prefente, Rege confentiente. Many 
other paffages might be quoted to prove that 
no laws can ever be valid without the con- 
fent of Parliament,. and particularly one of 
Philip of Valois, in which the words, /cev, 
read, and correéted, by my Parlizment, are 
often repeated. It is needlefs to fay any 
more on this fubje&t ; your Parliament, Sire, 
humbly fubmit the whole to your gracious 
cenfideration, &c.”” 

His Majefty after having perufed very at- 
tentively thefe remonftrances, fent the fol- 
lowing anfwert on the rgth jnftant. 

.** T have’ read your remonftrances, and 
it js my with to-anfwer them wit: fuch-pre- 
cifion that you may no‘longer doubg of my 
intentions, noy again attemnpt to thwart 
them. It was quite uhneceffary to fpeak to 
me of the prefeription of regiftcring, or the: 
Mherty df fuffrages. When } come ‘tomy 
Parliament, it is with a view to be prefent 
at the debates. naturally refulting from ex- 
amining the law J purpofe'to enact ; and to- 
determine upon having it regiftered after a: 
proper difcuffion, which may throw new 
lights upon the matterinquettion, This is 
what F did the roth of November laft : Ff 
heard every Member’s opinion ; but when 
Fam not prefent at your deliberations, then 
the majority alone can acquaint me with 
the refult of them: when I am préfent E 
am the only proper judge; for-if the ma- 
jority of vaises in my Courts were to force 

my will, monarchy would then betome an 
arittocracy, quite contrary to the rights and 
interefts of the nation, and to thofe -of fo- 
vercigntye _ It would be a ftrange conftitu- 
tion indeed **to reduce the King’s will and 
authority to an equality with the opinion of 
ene of his officers !*? Such a form.of govern= 
ment would introduce’ as many different 
ways of thinking, as there fhould be differertt 
deliberations in the divers Courts of Juftice 
in a kingdom. [ muft certainly, gentlemen, 
prevent fuch'a misfortune befalling the na- 
tion, The igth of November every thing 

was tranfaéted in a legal way. The deh- 
beration was compleic, fince all your opi- 

nions were heard. The votes were not told 
becaufe I was prefent, and the majority df 
voices mult never be made apparent, wher 
it has not a right to preponderate. Whene 
ever I come to hold a titting in my Parlia- 
ment, on a fubjet of alminutration or le- 
giflation, there muft be an Arret, and it is 
his Majefty that orders it to be — 
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The Arretes, or réfolutions of my Parlia- 
§ment, were therefore highly reprehentible, 
and Fordéy you again hever to publith any 
thing of the kind for the future. It is not 
My intention to alter your regifter books or 
your refolutions, ‘but te rectify them, and 
expunge arerror, which T am willing to im- 
pute to an unguarded moment of furprife, 
oy to atemporary itlufion. How many laws 
may you find extremely ufeful and falutary 
to the nation, and which aredaily approved 
of by your judgments, that aré intirely de- 
rived from: the Monarch’s authority, who 
had them regiftered, not only without any 
regard to the majority of voices," but even 
‘agdinft that majority, and in fpite of ‘the 
reluctance and refiftance of all the Purlia- 
ments‘? Thefe are the printiples that ought 
to regulate your conduct, and I fhall never 
fuffer them to be in the fmalleft degree in- 
fringed.” ie 
: May 3e 


Wednefday the Coroner’s' Fnqueft fat on 
the body of the woman fuppofed to have 
been ‘Murdered the preceding: night, in the 
Strand, when they brought in a verdict, 
Accidental Death. The éaufe of the above 
unfortunate accident was as follows: fhe 
Was one of thofe ‘unhappy abandoned wo- 
men who fréquent the Strand, and parts ad- 
jacent, and having quarre!led with another 
ot no better virtae or character, early on 
Wednefday morning, fhe ftamped her foot 
with fuch violence againft the pavement, as 
to burft a vein imher leg, which had been 
fome time bad, and bled to death imme- 
diately. She was removed to St. Mary-le- 
Strand bone-houfe, till the Coroner's In- 
queft fat on.the body. 


MN 


May T3e 
OLD BAILEY. 


Yefterday Jofeph Slack, linen-draper and 
haberdather, was tried fora forgery.—The 
Court did ‘not fit till about a quarter after 
elevén, 

The indigtment ftated, that the prifoner 
had felonioufly uttered a draft, knowing it 
to be forged, drawn by Fofter Bower, Ef. 
on Mefirs, Goflings and Co, Fieet-ftreet ; 
payable to John Lane, Efq. or bearer, 

Mr. Sylvefter opened the profecution, in 
a fhortbutexceedingly comprehenfive fpeech, 
ftating the whole tranfa¢tion in the order 
in which it happened. It appeared, that 
Mr. Lane on the 24th of March lait, at 
Hereford Affizesy had occafion for a fum of 
money, on which he applied ta Mr. Bower, 
who immediately accommodated him with 
the draft in, queftion, (151.) which it “was 
alledged the prifoner had altered to fifty 


pounds. 


+ Mr, Bower had polttdated ‘he Saft On 
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the 24th of March, which he fala he ale 
ways did with refpe& to his country drafts. 

Mr. Lane, as foon as he received the 
draft from Bower, inclofed it with ‘two tens 

pound bank notes, directed to Mrs. Mat-~ 
tirily, in Long Acre, as part of an annuity 
to which that lady was intitled. fs 

Mrs. ‘Mattinly paid the drafe ‘to Mr. 
Slack, with who fie had dealt upwards of 
feven months. “« 

The prifoner having ‘held the draft till it 
wds over-due, at fength prefented it. for 
payment. .! 

Mr. Ewing, Clerk to Meffrs. ‘Goffings, 
on the receipt of the draft, immediately re« 
fufed to pay if, until he faw the drawer. ~ 
His private motives were, that he fufpedted 
it Was forged, though Ke did not at the x § 
avow them to the prifoner,—whg confented, 
without héfitation, to go with Mr. Ewing 
Mr. Bower’s chambers, Lincoln’s Inn..— 
Mr‘ Lane was inftantly fent for ; there the 
prifoner afferted, that a woman, whio ufu- 
ally geforted to his thop, whofe fame or re~ 
fidence he did not know, of a faflow com- 
plexion, about ‘five’ feet “high, and: thirty 
years dt agf,”paid to him the draft in que{- 
tidn, for “ponds, to the amount of forty 
pounds, of which he gave her'the ballance 
i cahh: ‘This ftory hg repeated refpective- 
ly to’ Mr. ‘Bower and Mr. Lane, who’ were 
particular in’ fixing’ him tothe amount of 
goods bought. ; 

It appeared that the pfifoner had a meet- 
ing anterior to this with Mr. Bower, in Mr. 
Lane’s abfence; at which meeting he agreed 
to go to Bow-ftreet, in otder to detect the 
forgery, and, in the interval bétween the 
firft and fecond meeting with Mr. Bower, 
Mr. ‘Lane Was firft apprifed of che forgery. 
Upon which Mr. Lane went to Mts. Mat- 
tinly, and queftioned her cautioufly with 
regard to the note, without pointing out the 
caufe of his fufpicions. After’ Mr. Lane 
withdrew from Mrs. Mattinly, .the prifoner 
called upon ker, which was fubfequent to 
his * interview with Mr. Bower and Mr. 
_ at which Mr. Lane was not pré- 

nt. : : 

The “prifoner then afked "Mrs. Mattinly, 
if the had‘ (ten the drawer of thie nofe ? the 
rephied, Nd; but ‘fhe had feen the gentle- 
man Who gave it to her; ‘at which anfwer 
the prifoner feeémed much confounded, and 
eXpreffed it wich''a great “deal of apparent 
regret ;"he then afked, where Mr. Lane 
live? the refufedto tell him; but added, 
if We Kad any thing particular to fay to Mr. 
Lané, that fe ‘would communicaté it to 
him.” The’ prifoner,' whofe faint addrefs f 
her on entering the*houfe, was, ** Dé you 
remember the fifteen pound note you gave 
me »? “faid, thefe is an unfortunate bufiaefs 
atttiding*it—for a forgery’ has been’ com. 
mitted on it ;—tequetted ‘that the would In- 
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form Mr, Lane, that as there had been a The evidence on the part of the profeews 
forgery committed, and as he could not tion being thus concluded, the prifoner’y 
make out the perfon who had paffed the bill brother, Thomas Slack, whe washis clerk, 
to him fo forged, ashe had gone tolreland, was called on the part of the prifoner. He 
that fooner than any thing fhould be faid tated, that in the beginning of April, a bill 
about it, he would ftand the whole lofshim- of gol. was paffed to his brother, drawn by 
felf. Mrs. Mattinly, alarmed at this ex- Mr. Bower, in favour of Mr. Lane, upom 
preffion, afked him if he could not trace Meffrs. Goflings; and that his brother had 
the bill through the perfon ta whom he had given upwards of 4ol. and the ballancein 
megociated it ? He gave her no further fatise | cafh to a woman, whofe name or refidence 
faction on the inquiry than he had juftgiven they did not know; adding, that the ; nei- 
her;—on this the put on her hat andcloak, ther knew Mr. Bower nor Mr. Lane. He 
and went out, in order togoto Mr, Lane’s feemed much embarraffed, arifing, no doubt, 
chambers ;—on going through Lincoln’s- from the fituation of fo near a relation ; he 
Ban-Fields, the wind fhifting her umbrella, admitted, however, that Mrs. Mattinly, 
3m turning to ferthe it, fhe perceived the prie who was prefent, was not the perfon who 
foner following her at a confiderable dif- had paffed the bill. 
tance, on which fhe went towards Turn- Several perfons of credit were called to the 
file, Holborn ; the prifoner ftill following prifoner’s charaéter, who gave him a moft , 
her ;—at length fhe turned about, and ad- — excellent one. 
@refied him, “If you know any more of Several witneffes were called, who de- 
this bufinefs than what you tell me, for pofed, that.it was cultomary with the pri- 
God’s fake run away,”” This theexpreffed foner to keep bills feveral days after they 
in much agitation; on which the prifoner became due. \ 
feeing her thus agitated, faid, ‘* Don’t be The Recorder fummed up the evidence * 
agitated on my account, for am ateafe as with his ufual precifion and accuracy, ob- 
to myfelf;’” the again repeated, “1 {peak fervingon the pointimmediately advanced— 
fo you as your friend, it you know more that nothing lefs than an infatuated abiur- 
about it, fly."* Upon this he quitted her, dity could prompt him to it; if he was ac- 
and fhe proceeded through Holborn, down tually guilty, and if the cafe appeared te 
Chancery-lane, to Mr. Lane’s chambers. them to be in ballance, it was their duty to, 
It appeared from the evidence of Mr. lean to mercy ; but the dotrine of mercy «: 
Lane, that the prifoner went into the fquare ought not at the fame time to be indulged 
ef Lincoln’s Inn, and Mry Lane coming to the fybverfion of public juttice. 
down the fteps in company with Mr. Bower, The Jury having withdrawn, in abows 
the prifoner approached them, and addreffed half an hour returned—Not Guiry. 
Mr. Lane, “ Sirs -have you feen Mrs. Mat- ; 
tinly ? (here it is to be remarked, that he 
—~ faid he did = -__ any i = 
the woman from whom he received the ° 
draft) Mr. Lane, aftonithed at the queftion, . PRICES of STOCKS. 
replied, “* Have you feen her ;’’ upon 
which he faid, #* ¥ have good friends, and Bank Stock 172 s-half a 3-8:hsa a-gth 
I fhould be glad of an accommodation.” 3 per Cent. red. 74 3-8thsa a-Bth a 1-4tt 
He then addreffed Mr. Bower, who an- Ditto Conf. 75 3-8th 
fwered, “Mr. Slack, don’t fpeak to me Ditto1726 — . 
wpon the bufinefs, for perhaps what you are 4 Per Cent. Conf, 94 1-8t f. 94 ™ 
about to fay, I thall be obliged to repeatto § per Cent. Ann. 113 s-halfa 5-8t 
your difadvantage."” Bank Long Ann. 22 3-16jhs 
Mr, Lane and Mr. Bower walked rather Ditto thort 1778 and 1779 13 sea6thy 
penfivey looking on the ground, till they India Stock, 172 1-half 
came as far as Ruffel-court, Drury-lanc; Ditto Annuities, —— 
the prifoner ftill continuing to importune Ditto Bonds, 82a 83 pre 
them; where they propefed going to Bow. South Sea Stock, -—— 
ftreet, whither the prifoner attended them Old Ann. 
without any compulfion; during which New Ann. 74 t-halfa §-8ths 
time, Mr. Lane admitted that he might 3 pet Ceat. 17525 
have efcaped if he hada mind, Oagoing New Navy, 
into the office, Mr. Lane faid, he but Exchequer Bills, 
a thort diftance to go for Mrs. Mattinly, Lottery Tickets, 1§s. prem, 
whither he went; butdid not find her at Irith Lottery, 71. 45. 
home, as the had gone to his chambers, Prizes, $-8ths percent. dif. 
when he brought her with hin» Bowe —_ ra M2 = ro 176 
fireet, where the examination P : Xs 
on whieh he was commited, my Goafels, for May 75 t-ith 
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PRICES or CORN. 
Per Quarter. 
3. s d. 
Wheat - 38 48 
Barley - 18 21 
Rye “ 24 2825 
18 
Pale Malt 31 32 
Amber ditto 32 33 
Peas - 26 28 
Hog ditto ‘an 22 
Beans + 24 26 
Tick Beans 39 0 ~= 22 
Tares + 24 26 
Fine Flour 36 37s. per Sacke 
Second Sort 33 34 
Third fort 20 24 


BR aor 


Bir tT @ &. 

The Lady of Mr. Webb, of a daughter, 
in Leicefter-fquare, 

The Lady of Sir David Carnegie, of a 
daughter, at Edinburgh. 

y Lady Mulgrave, ef a fon and heir, at his 
Lordthip’s houfe in Harley-ftreet, Caven- 
dith-fquare, 
—— 
MARRIAGES. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Simog Baillie, in 
the fervice of the Eaft-India Company, to 
Mifs Allifor, daughter of the late Mr. An- 
drew Allifon, Merchant in Edinburgh, 

Samuel Crawley, Efq. of Keyfoe, in Bed- 
fordthire, to Mifs Rankin, of Ragnall-hall, 
Nottinghamhhire. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Jones, both of Shrewfbury. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Francis Parfons, 
to Mifs Leafom, only daughter of Mr. J.ea- 
fom, of that town. 

At St. Clement’s, in the Strand, Mr, 
Francis Baker, Butcher, in Clare Market, 
to Mifs Ann Waghorn, of St. Martin’s- 
tane, Charing Crofs. 

The Rev. Benjamin Newton, Chaplain 
to the Duke of Portland, to Mifs Fendal, 
of Gieat Portland-ftreet. 

Fraucis Love Beckford, Efq. of Bafing- 
park, in Hamphhire, to Mrs. Lloyd, widow 
of Richard Bennet Lloyd, Efq. 

At Chrift Church, Mr. Smith, jun. of 
Buvhili-row, fo Mifs Eliza Lepard, daugh- 
terof Mr. Lepard, ftationer, of Newgate- 
frect. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, Capt. Game 
hier, of the Royal Navy, to M’fs Louifa 
Mi hews, daughter of the Jate Daniel Mat- 
tiews. Efq. of Felix fal, Effex. 

DEATHS. 

‘At his tudgines in Bath, Capt. James 
Brevi, late commeaders of the Alfred Eait 
Subeman. 


Ac Coicheiter, Johp Whatey, Eig, 
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After a few days illnefs, Capt. Campbell, 
of the 34th regiment. 

At Bengal, Capt. Henry Graham, of the 
731 rcots ‘Patrick Pringle, ElqeS rgoon 

n Arcot, Patric ngle, - Su 
on the Madras chehiiment, . 

In Lamb’s Conduit-itreet, James Beck, 
Efq. lately arrived from Bombay. 

In Dover-ftreet, Captain Edward Speke, 
after a thort illnefs, occafioned by haviag 
fallen down ftairs, His father was former 
ly a Captain io the Royal Navy, and hime 
felf ferved in America during the late war. 

At Ely, in the -sgth year of her 
Mrs. Shey Robinfon. : — 

Mrs. Sufannah Hart, of Walworth, Sure 
rey, on to the late Sir Robert Kite, 

At Elmdon, in the g8th year of his 
Abraham Spooner, Ef. ™ 7” 

At Birmingham, Mrs, Simons, wife of 
Mr. John Simons, fen. 

Alexander Mitchell, Efq. of Crayford, 
in Kent. 

At the houfe of her brother, John Piump- 
tre, Efg. at Nottingham, Mrs. Annabella 
Plumptre. 

At his houfe in Albemarle-ftreet, Philip 
Denoyer, Efq. 





PROMOTIONS. 


His Majefty having been pleafed to ap- 
point the Right Hon. Hugh Lord Fortefcue 
to be Lord Lieutenant of the county of De- 
von, and of the city of Exeter and county of 
the fame, his Lordfhip this day took the 
oaths appointed to be taken thereupon, in- 
ftead of the oaths of allegiance and fupree 
macy. 

The King having been pleafed to fill up 
the eleven vacant ftalls of the Moft Honours 
able Order of the Bath, by conferring the 
honour of knighthood of that order on Lord 
Rodney, Sir John Jervis, Lord Heathfield, 
Sir Charles Grey, Sir Robert Boyd, Sir 
Frederic Haldimand, Sir Archibald Campe 
bell, Sir William Fawcett, Vifcount Gale 
way, the Right Honourable Sir George 
Yonge, Bart. and Sir Alexander Hood 9 
His~Majefty was pleafed to — the 
inftallation of the faid Knights of the Bath 
to be on Monday the rgth day of this prefent 
month of May. 





PREFERMENTS5 


The King has been pleafet to prefent the 
Reverend Henry Jackfon Clofe, Bachelor 
of Arts, to the rectory of Hitcham, in the 
county of. Suffolk, and diocefe of Norwich, 
void by the death of the Reverend Bernard 
Mts. 

The King was pleated to confer the hoe 
nour of knighthood on Colonel James 
Campbell. 


BANKRUPTS, 
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BANKRUPTS, 


‘Thomas Hayman, of Oftend, but nowof 
Wapping, Merchant. 

John Crane, of Warrington, Lancafter, 
Butcher, 

Richard Hall, of Northumberland-ftreet, 
Strand, Money-fcrivener. . 

William Beale, of Handley, Dorfet, 
Merchant. 

George Waller Scott, of Kirkby Kendal, 
Weftmoreland, Money-fcrivener, 

David Gld, of Gracechurch-{treet, Pin- 
maker. 

John Cottam, John Mayho, Jofeph Clay- 
ton, Thomas Ofbaldefton, John Ofbaldeiton 
and Thomas Dickinfon, all now or late of 
Ribchefter with Dilworth, Lancafter, Cot- 
ton-manufacturers. 

Thomas Clark, of Penrith, Cumberland, 
Linen-draper. 

John Smith, late of Fordwich, Kent, 
Soap-manutfaéturer. 

Thomas Letts, of Sutton St. Mary’s, Lin~ 
éoln, Linen-draper, 

William Booth, Thomas Dutton, Richard 
Booth and Samuel Booth, of Royton, Lan- 
caiter, Fuftian-manufacturers, 

James Ogden, and Ralph Ogden, of 
Afhton under Line, Lancafter, Cotton-ma- 
nufacturers. 

John Dewye Parker, of Waddon-court, 
Croydon, Surrey, Brick-maker, 

Robert Purdy, of Norwich, Woolcomber. 

Jarnes Stitt, of Liverpool, Merchant. 

Thomas Holland, of the Wall, Bermond- 
fey, Surrey, Shipwright. 

Herman Graumann, of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, Merchant. 

William Cecil and John Purchafe, of 
Holborn, Brufh-makers. 

. Richard Andrews, of Wood-ftreet, Wine- 
merchant. 

George Davifon, late of Wilfted-ftreet, 
Pancras, Carpenter. 2 

Charles Kellow, of Long-acre, Coach- 
whaker. 

John Gooch and Michael Danby, of Fen- 
eourt, Fenchurch-ftreet, in the city of Lon- 
don, Ship and Infurance Brokers and Co- 
partners. ‘ : 

- William Gregfon, of farm’s Mews, in 
the parith of St. George, Hanover-fquare, 
in Middlefex, Stable-keeper. 

Samuel Mould, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, Rutton-maker. 

Jofeph Martin, ot Petticoat-lane, in the 
parith of Chritt-churchy; Spitalfields, M.d- 
dlefex, Baker. . 

‘ .John Camptell, now or late of Skipton 
m Craven, Yorkthne, Dea dealer. and 
Grocer. * 
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Thomas Carter, of Brown’s Buildings 
St. Mary-axe,: London, Merchant. 

Thomas Edman, of Barbican, Londong 
Taylor. 

Mark Gibbard, of Romford, Effex, Shops 
keeper. . 

John Hood, of Seaford, Suffex, Taylor. 

William Wilfon, of Canon-ftreet, Lon- 
don, Hardwareman, 

Waters Powney, Henley upon Thames, 
Oxfordihire, Barge-mafter, Carpenter, and 
Coal-merchant. 

Thomas Prefton, of Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds, Yorkihire. 

Ifaac Manwaring, of Rofoman-ftreet, 
Middlefex, Saw-maker, 

Jofeph Ofborne, late of the Haymarket, 
St. Martin in the Fields, Middlefex, Linen- 
draper. 

William Capper, of Holborn Hill, St. 
Andrew, Holborn, London, Linen-drapere 

Nicholas Block, of Newgate-ftreet, Lon- 
don, Worfted-manufacturer. 

Fernon Southern, late of Kingiton UpaR 
Hull, Dancing-matter, : 

Samuel Mirfield and Edward - Mirfield, 


‘of Leeds, Yorkthire, Merchants. 


Robert Sutton, uf Stafford, Staffordthire, 
Clock-maker. 

James Shaw, of Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, 
Inn-keeper. 
* John Barr and ‘William Maddocks, oF 
Cheapfide, London, and William M‘Alpine, 
late of Cromwell.- park, near Perth, in 
North Britain, but now of Cheapfide, 
wholefale Linen-drapers and Partners, (trae 
ding under the firm of Bar and Maddocks.) 

David Lewis and Richard Potter, 
Manfion-houfe ftreet, London, Linen-dra- 
pers and Partners, 

George Cooke the elder, of Manchefter, 
Lancafhire, Cotton Dealer. 

Peter Marfhall, late of Lynn Regis, Nor+ 
folk, Shopkeeper.’ 

James Purfer, of Hackney, Middlefex, 
Brewer. 

Thomas Lewis, of Ludgate-hill, in the 
citv of London, Hardwareman. 

Thomas Hatterfly, of Holborng in the 
parifh of St. Gales, Middlefex, Haberdather. 

William Hearn and Robert Hart, of Hol- 
born-bridge, in the city of London, Linene 
drapers and Copartners. 

Samuel Hinton, of High-ftreet, in’ the 
parithof St. Giles in the Fields, Middlefex, 
Harnefs-maker, A 

Richard ‘Rogerfon, of the parith’ of St, 
Leonard, Shoreditch, Middlefex, Faétor. 

Charles Townfend, of New Bond-ftreet, 
in the parith of St. George, Hanovere 
fquare, Middlefex, Dealer and Chape 
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